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STUCK FERMENTATIONS 


Stalking “ferocious” 
LACTOBACILLI 


by Charles G. Edwards 

Associate Food Scientist, 

Dept. of Food Science & Human Nutrition, 
Washington State University, Pullman, WA 


actic acid bacteria are widely dis- 

tributed in nature including 

grape juices and _ wines. 

Oenococcus oeni (formerly Leu- 

conostoc oenos) can be desirable 
because it induces malolactic fermenta- 
tion, while other bacteria such as 
Pediococcus spp. and Lactobacillus spp. 
may spoil wines due to formation of 
excessive amounts of acetic and/or 
other off-flavors and odors. 

One of the functions of sulfites in 
winemaking is to inhibit the growth of 
spoilage bacteria such as Lactobacillus. 
However, some wineries attempting to 
reduce sulfite usage have noted an 
increase in the incidence of slow or 


What do we know 
about this problem? 
¢ Can observe rapid growth of 


spoilage bacteria. 
¢ Can detect high levels of volatile 


acidity. 

e Not all lactobacilli are involved 
in problem. 

e Lactobacillus kunkeei is sensitive 
tos@> 


What do we not know 
about this problem? 
e Are other lactobacilli involved? 
e Are there control methods other 
than SO; 
e How do bacteria inhibit yeast? 


stuck fermentations, at times with con- 
current growth of lactobacilli. Based on 
these observations, growth of these lac- 
tobacilli had been suggested as a possi- 
ble cause for the sluggish nature of 
these alcoholic fermentations. 

In fact, these spoilage bacteria have 
been nicknamed “ferocious” lactobacilli 
based on the observation of their 
extremely rapid growth during the early 
stages of vinification. In response, 
research was initiated at Washington 
State University (WSU) to determine if a 
cause-and-effect relationship existed 
between slow/sluggish alcoholic fer- 
mentations and growth of Lactobacillus. 


Inducing slow/sluggish 
fermentations 

A previous research project isolated a 
number of Lactobacillus from regional 
wines including Lactobacillus brevis, Lb. 
hilgardit, and Lb. plantarum.” In an effort 
to induce sluggish/stuck fermenta- 
tions, these lactobacilli were inoculated 
into a number of grape juices under 
ideal conditions for bacterial growth; 
bacteria were inoculated three days 
before the addition of yeast, no sulfites 
were added to the juices, and the pH of 
the musts were adjusted to above 3.5. 
However, all of these fermentations 
yielded data similar to those in Figure 1 
where the decline of soluble solids in 
fermentations was not influenced due 
to the presence of various lactobacilli. 
In fact, all fermentations achieved dry- 
ness at rates similar to fermentations 
not inoculated with Lactobacillus. 

The data (presented in Figure 1) sug- 
gested that either a_ relationship 
between inducement of sluggish 
alcoholic fermentations and excessive 


growth of Lactobacillus did not exist or, 
perhaps, not all species of Lactobacillus 
were involved in this problem. 

Given that the initial research studied 
only three species of Lactobacillus, it 
was possible that other species may be 
involved because Lactobacillus repre- 
sents a broad group of organisms with 
more than 50 known species. Of these 
species, a dozen or so have been iso- 
lated from wines around the world.’ 
To determine if other species were 
involved, a comprehensive study was 
initiated to isolate spoilage bacteria 
from commercial wines and evaluate 
the ability of these organisms to inhibit 
yeast during vinification. 


Figure 1 

Rate of alcoholic fermentation in recon- 
stituted grape juice inoculated with yeast 
(®) or with yeast and Lactobacillus brevis 
strains WS-2 (O), Lb. hilgardii WS-3B (A), 
and Lb. plantarum strains WS-16 (A) and 
WS-23 (@). Yeast inoculations were made 
three days after Lactobacillus spp. inocu- 
lations. Reproduced with permission from the 
Journal of Food Science (Edwards et al., 1993). 
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Figure 2 
Bacterial inhibition of yeast (Epernay) 
shown using the agar well assay. Note the 
size of the zone of inhibition surrounding 
the well with YH-15 (Lactobacillus kun- 
keei). 
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Commercial wines believed to be 
infected with Lactobacillus were collected 
from wineries located in Washington, 
Oregon, and California. From these 
wines, more than 50 strains of unidenti- 
fied bacteria were isolated. In order to 
determine if any of these bacteria could 
inhibit yeast, classical microbiological 
screening methods were applied. 

One such method, the agar well 
assay, is depicted in Figure 2. Here, bac- 
teria were grown in synthetic broth and 
after a suitable incubation, a small 
amount of this broth was transferred 
into wells cut from a pour plate in 
which the sensitive organism (yeast) 
was inoculated. If an inhibitory sub- 
stance(s) was produced by the lacto- 
bacilli growing in the broth, this sub- 
stance(s) may diffuse through the agar, 
resulting in formation of areas around 
the wells where the sensitive organism 
would not grow. 

For example, two strains of bacteria 
designated YH-15 and YH-24 by 
Huang et al. produced a substance(s) 
that inhibited the yeast Epernay 
(Figure 2).’ While a slight zone of no 
growth was observed with strain YH- 
24, significant inhibition of yeast by 
YH-15 was noted. In fact, of the 50 
strains of bacteria isolated by Huang 
et al., only four were demonstrated to 
inhibit yeast by these assays. 

Based on these data, additional 
experiments were conducted with one 
of these strains, YH-15, to determine 
whether this organism could also 
inhibit alcoholic fermentation of a 
Chardonnay juice. Unlike previous 
experiments with other lactobacilli 
(Figure 1), inoculation of YH-15 into 
grape juice slowed alcoholic fermenta- 
tion (Figure 3). The growth of this 
organism in grape juice was similar to 
the description of “ferocious ” lacto- 
bacilli, in that YH-15 achieved a peak 
population of more than 10’ CFU/mL 
two days after inoculation (Figure 4). 
These data provided the first evidence 
that excessive growth of some lacto- 
bacilli can result in slow /sluggish alco- 
holic fermentations. 


Novel species 

Strain YH-15 appeared microscopi- 
cally as a rod-shaped organism and 
therefore probably belonged to the 
genus Lactobacillus. However, classical 
biochemical tests failed to classify con- 
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Figure 3 

Decrease of soluble solids in Chardonnay 
fermentations inoculated with Saccharo- 
myces cerevisiae Epernay alone (@) or S. 
cerevisiae and Lactobacillus kunkeei YH- 
15 (O). Reproduced with permission from Amier- 
ican Journal of Enology and Viticulture (Huang et al., 
1996). 
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clusively the organism to species. 
Because of these results, YH-15 was 
sent to Dr. M.D. Collins (Institute of 
Food Research, United Kingdom) who 
performed 16S rRNA analysis in order 
to identify the strain. Dr.Collins’ results 
showed that YH-15 was, in fact, a novel 


Figure 4 
Growth of Saccharomyces cerevisiae 
Epernay (®) and Lactobacillus kun- 
keei YH-15 (O) in a Chardonnay juice. 
Reproduced with permission from the American 
Journal of Enology and Viticulture (Huang et al., 
1996). 
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species of Lactobacillus that had not 
been previously isolated or described. 
One of the privileges associated with 
isolation of a novel species is the 
opportunity to name the organism. We 
have proposed to name this organism 
after an individual who has spent a life- 


time studying lactic acid bacteria in 
wines, Dr. Ralph Kunkee, Professor 
Emeritus, University of California at 
Davis. The request for international 
validation of L. kunkeei as a novel 
species has been approved and will be 
published by the International Journal of 
Systematic Bacteriology in October 1998 
(Validation List No. 67). 


Future research 

It is now apparent that excessive 
growth of some lactobacilli, but not all, 
can cause slow/sluggish alcoholic fer- 
mentations. Investigations continue to 
determine if other lactobacilli can cause 
this problem, the mechanism by which 
these spoilage bacteria inhibit yeast, and 
methods to control bacterial growth. 

Beginning in the fall of 1997, bacteria 
were isolated from additional problem 
commercial wines, and another strain 
of Lactobacillus that strongly inhibits 
yeast was found. Our WSU research 
staff is in the process of identifying and 
characterizing this organism to deter- 
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September 1, 1998 Bird Damage Control Bulletin 


Pet Le 
Announcing the onlyrandom, programmable 
bird repelier with 8 different distress calls . 


Introducing the new, totally ran- 
dom programmable Bird Gard 
PBR with 8 different distress 


mine if it is another strain of Lb. kunkeet 
or a different species. 

It has been suggested that production 
of acetic acid by Lactobacillus spp. may 
be one cause for stuck fermentations.’ 
While Lb. kunkeei produces significant 
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PAID ADVERTISEMENT 


amounts of acetic acid in grape juice 
(up to 4 to 5 g/L), recent evidence sug- 
gests that other mechanisms in addi- 
tion to production of acetic acid are 
involved in yeast antagonism. 

Research is continuing to look at the 
mechanism(s) of yeast inhibition in 
order to develop strategies for dealing 
with problem fermentations. In addi- 
tion, while Lb. Kunkeei is sensitive to 
sulfites (0.1 ppm molecular SO, signifi- 
cantly retards growth in a synthetic 
medium), alternative methods to con- 
trol growth of these spoilage organisms 
are being investigated. 
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DEAR EDITOR: 

My good friend Walter Haimann of 
Llano Estacado Winery in Texas, near my 
hometown of Spur, is long on name-calling 
and short on facts about the direct ship- 
ping issue (page-6 July/August’98 PWV). 
Unfortunately, as the ex-president of 
Seagrams and after 40 years in the distilled 
spirits industry, Walter still shills for the 
Texas liquor lobby: 

lll not dwell on Walter’s big Texas fear 
of competition from California, which 
seems to be his main animus about direct 
shipping. I’ll just straighten out the facts in 
his broadside blunderbuss: 

1. Walter says California direct shipping 
interests “pushed through the so-called 
Louisiana Compromise.” Sorry, Walter, as 
much we direct shipping advocates would 
like to take credit for it, the fact is that 
legalizing direct shipping in Louisiana 
was a home-grown legislative initiative 
led by a politically powerful Louisiana 
wholesaler, who under extreme pressure 
from the Wine & Spirits Wholesalers of 
America (WSWA), has come to regret his 
gesture to free enterprise. 

My organization, the Coalition for Free 
Trade in Licensed Beverages (CFT), will 
take credit for the idea. Louisiana’s law 
emanated from the model direct shipping 
bill we have been circulating for three 
years. The National Conference of State 
Legislators, the National Alcohol Beverage 
Control Association, and the National 
Conference of State Liquor Administrators 
endorse it as a practical means of preserv- 
ing the three-tier system and allowing lim- 
ited quantities of rare and expensive wines 
to reach consumers that the wholesale sys- 
tem cannot reasonably accommodate. 

2. Walter wants to know where is the 
“concern for the little guy?” What 
Walter seems to miss in this issue is that 
small U.S. wineries are precisely the ele- 
ment of the licensed beverage industry 
for which the fight is being waged. Had 
we direct shippers been behind the bill, 
we would have included Louisiana 
vintners in the bill. 

3. Walter asserts that “no small winery 
outside of California” is interested in sup- 
porting direct shipping. As far as I am able 
to ascertain, the Texas vintners’ association 
is the only wine trade organization in the 
U.S. opposed to direct shipping. If Walter 
were interested in facts rather than slander, 
he would discover that Texas is sur- 
rounded by neighboring state vintners in 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and 


Louisiana who support direct shipping. 

Furthermore, small family vintners in 
Georgia, Missouri, Colorado, Indiana, 
Florida, Maine, Oregon, Washington, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Minnesota, 
Arizona, New York, Michigan, Idaho, 
Nebraska, and Kansas support direct ship- 
ping and have no problem with other 
Wineries shipping into their state under 
CFT’s model law. In fact, Walter even 
stands at odds with the former president 
of Texas’ wine grape growers who favors 
direct shipping. 

4. Walter questions our CFT-proposal 
for a $100 direct shipping registration fee 
as being unfair to local retailers. 

a. First, the $100 fee is merely a proposal 
based on estimated administrative costs to 
the state. It’s terribly naive for Walter to 
suggest out-of-state direct shippers have 
power to set state registration fees. The 
new Louisiana fee is $150 for wineries and 
$1,500 for retailers, per year. New 
Hampshire just passed a direct shipping 
law with an annual registration fee of $258. 
The California legislature is considering a 
direct shipping bill with a $25 registration 
fee. You can bet there will be as many reg- 
istration fees as there are states that enact 
direct shipping laws. 

b. Second, direct shipping is an adjunct 
to local retail trade. Direct shipping has 
virtually no material impact on state retail 
trade. What Walter wants is freedom for 
wholesalers to pick and choose the few 
brands they can sell through local retailers 
with minimum marketing and selling 
expense and the power to deny the vast 
majority of wineries access to their monop- 
olized market. 

On a practical level, it is physically 
impossible for local retailers to market and 
sell even a fraction of all the brands of 
wines produced. Direct shipping simply 
allows consumers to receive small quanti- 
ties of limited production wines that are 
not available through wholesale channels. 
It opens a channel of trade for the vast 
majority of small U.S. wineries that the 
wholesale tier does not service. Direct 
shipping, indeed, does level the playing 
field and allows everyone to play. 

5. Walter’s assertion that direct shippers 
“force” state legislators to pass “restrictive 
rules” is an absurd twisting of facts. 
Walter, long associated with the spirits 
industry, knows it is the liquor lobby’s spe- 
cial interest dollars, supported by the 
wholesale industry and local retailers, that 
cow state legislators into passing dracon- 
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ian laws to protect a pernicious, anti-con- 
sumer monopoly. He played that game for 
40 years in the spirits business. It’s time for 
a change. 

I close by pointing out that while Walter 
wants to protect the Texas wholesale 
monopoly against out-of-state wine, he 
has no compunction about importing wine 
grapes from California. Is there something 
wrong with this picture? 

William B. Maclver, 

Matanzas Creek Winery 

Santa Rosa, CA 


DEAR PATRICK CAMPBELL: 

I have read your column, “Wholesalers 
Get Religion,”(PWV July/ August 1998, 
page 5) with more than passing interest. 
One line in particular grabbed my atten- 
tion. You mentioned a declining sales base 
as a real industry problem, moreover the 
real industry problem. 

Not to prematurely inflate everyone’s 
expectations, but I foresee an increase in 
this customer base within the next three to 


five years. This projection is based largely 
on extrapolation, but I am fairly confident 
of the accuracy. 

I represent a wholesale beer and wine- 
making supply company which has been 
in the business since 1918. In that time, we 
have seen trends come and go several 
times over. We were selling home-beer- 
making kits before the microbrewery 
boom and are now seeing reduced sales of 
those kits with the collapse of interest in 
crafting unique beer because it can be pur- 
chased at nearly every corner brewpub. 

What we are seeing now is a tremen- 
dous increase (up 70% from last year) in 
sales of winemaking kits. I attribute this to 
the ageing of the home brewing popula- 
tion. They have done it all and now are 
gaining a bit of sophistication. 

They hesitate only because they aren’t 
familiar with many of the varietal names. 
Many of these “hesitators” are women 
who make wonderful winemakers 
because they read and follow directions 
more often than their male counterparts. 

The wine kits currently produced are of 
superior quality when compared to prod- 
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ucts of years past. And since women seem 
to prefer a white Zinfandel to a mug of 
stout, homebrewers are finding a natural 
venue for their products. 

A conclusion could be drawn that com- 
mercial winemakers should fear this at- 
home production of wine. But as home- 
brewers became more familiar with beer 
styles and began pitting their own cre- 
ations up against commercial equivalents, 
the outcome was the rapid growth of the 
craft brewing /microbrewing industry. 

Customers would now go into a grocery 
store and purchase a bottle of India Pale 
Ale, where before their palates were lim- 
ited to Budweiser. As the general public 
becomes more inclined to make wine, or 
try a friend’s homemade version of a 
Chenin Blanc, they are more likely to pur- 
chase the commercial variety to compare 
quality. 

It seems to me that the method of 
increasing customer sales base lies in 
increasing public awareness of the differ- 
ence between Sauvignon Blanc and Fume 
Blanc and so forth. 


I recently stumbled upon _ the 
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i Winebrats.org website. In your arena | 


would be considered a neophyte, and this 
was a wonderful eye-opener. I understand 
that some in your industry consider the 
site a sell-out to the corporate culture, but 
it seems exactly what a growing, infant, 
naive wine culture needs. A non-threaten- 
ing means for newcomers to gather infor- 
mation on a subject that falls outside their 
comfort zone. 

At this point, I don’t think the commer- 
cial wine industry needs to do anything to 
expand the future customer base so far as 
this arena is concerned. Growth will come 
as a byproduct. The only thing those in the 
commercial industry should keep in mind 
is that they should see this home wine- 
making upswing as a positive phenome- 
non to be embraced. 

It also wouldn’t hurt to do some positive 
articles on home winemaking. What got 
the craft beer industry booming a few 
years ago was an article in the Wall Street 
Journal touting homebrewing supply 
shops as the hot business of the 1990s. A 
well-placed article about home winemak- 
ing would have similar results, with the 
upshot being “trickle-up” sales growth in 
the commercial sector. Any suggestions 
you may have would be appreciated. 

Fred Czuba, Wholesale Manager 

FH. Steinhart Co. 

Portland, OR 


DEAR MR. CZUBA: 

I am delighted to read your prediction 
that even absent any proactive measures, 
the base of wine drinkers will be 
widened within three to five years. You 
may well be correct. 

I don’t, however, agree with your 
assertion that because more folks may 
soon drink wine “the commercial wine 
industry needs to do [nothing] to expand 
the future consumer base.” 

I’m not content to just let fate take its 
course. 

The more actively all segments of the 
wine business work together to expand 
that consumer base — rather than wast- 
ing our time fighting among ourselves — 
the better off we all will be. 

I personally look forward to making 
that India Pale Ale you mention while I 
continue to support the Wine Market 
Council and other groups that work 
overtime to introduce more Americans to 
the pleasures of wine. 

Patrick Campbell 


Love that monopoly! 


by Patrick Campbell, 
Laurel Glen Vineyard, Glen Ellen, CA 


AS anyone noticed that Bill Gates 
and legislators love monopolies? 

Monopolies? Wait a minute. Aren't 
the politicos working overtime to deny 
Microsoft, Inc. the monopoly Gates 
wants? 

Well, yes. But they have no problem 
ensuring that licensed beverage dis- 
tributors retain the biggest monopoly 
of them all: unilateral, virtually 
absolute control over the distribution 
of wine, beer, and spirits. 

Good point. So do they or don’t they? 
On the one hand, they fight monopolies 
and on the other they fall all over 
themselves to perpetuate them. Where 
do these guys really stand, anyway? 

That’s what I’d like to know. Over 
the years, governments have granted 
monopoly powers to other industries 
as well: to communications and utility 
companies, for example. 

Yes, but only when a free market 
would have led to confusion and 
inequality. Imagine scores of private 
telephone line networks, all mutually 
competitive and (of all things) non- 
communicative. A benign monopoly 
can ensure efficiency and fairness when 
the public benefit is the goal. 

True, but don’t forget that these gov- 
ernment-sanctioned monopolies were 
required by politicos to accommodate 
the basic needs of indigent and rural 
customers, — customers the monopo- 
lies otherwise could have chosen to 
ignore. Such conditions are known as 
“performance standards.” 

Great. But none of this applies to Bill 
Gates. We’re all better off if competi- 
tion reigns in the computer business: 
greater access, lower prices, more inno- 
vation. That’s why a _ technological 
monopoly a la Microsoft is so vigor- 
ously opposed by anti-trust interests. 

You'd think the same rationale would 
apply to wine distributors. Instead, not a 
single state allows the free shipment of 
wine direct to consumers in other states; 
in fact, more than a score of states oper- 
ate their own sales and distribution 


monopolies. It’s as though the state has 
actually set up mechanisms to keep 
American consumers from getting the 
wines they want. 

Right. The whole process seems, like 
the robber baron monopolies of the 
19th Century, designed to limit freedom 
of choice rather than to maximize the 
availability of goods. Isn’t this contrary 
to the intent of government-sanctioned 
monopolies? 

That’s a fair question. The govern- 
ment-mandated distribution system 
is an antiquated vestige of post- 
Prohibition thinking. Even as late as 
20 years ago, there were hundreds of 
American wineries and thousands of 
distributors; today, there are thou- 
sands of wineries and hundreds of 
distributors. 

The way distribution companies 
have consolidated over the past couple 
of decades, power has become central- 
ized into a few huge, multi-state com- 
panies. It’s a real bottleneck. Especially 
if you're one of hundreds of small 
wineries looking for distribution to 
out-of-state markets. Don’t bother call- 
ing the distribution giants; they’ve got 
their hands full with the demands of 
the big wineries and aren’t interested 
in your business. 

But if I’m an out-of-state customer 
who wants to buy some of a small win- 
ery’s wine locally, can’t I have it 
shipped directly to me? Why do I need 
the services of a distributor, anyway? 

Ah — that’s the Catch 22. With few 
exceptions, nO wine may cross state 
lines without passing through a dis- 
tributor’s hands. So if the distributor 
doesn’t carry the wine, you’re out of 
luck and so is the winery. 

| thought that the Interstate Com- 
merce Act guarantees the free flow of 
commerce across state lines. If distribu- 
tor monopolies have the opposite 
effect, why don’t politicians just get rid 
of them? 

Well, let’s just say that large distribu- 
tors and their lobbyists have been most 
solicitous of politicians’ re-election 
plans over the past several decades. 
They have friends in high places who 
make sure the monopolies stay firmly 
entrenched. 
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Is that why state politicians perpetu- 
ate an archaic and unfair system of dis- 
tribution that denies consumer access 
to the wines of hundreds of wineries? 

Well, they justify their position with 
several dubious rationales: keeping 
mail-order wines away from minors 
and dry areas and providing for the 
collection of excise taxes. 

But surely, in the age of sophisticated 
mail order and Internet commerce, 
these reasonable objections can be 
overcome? 

Of course! That’s why I called them 
“dubious.” 

Let’s see, the way it now stands, dis- 
tributors are allowed virtually complete 
control over what wines are sold (and 
not sold) and, thereby, who can receive 
them. That’s not American! It seems to 
me as though the politicians ought to 
fish or cut bait. They should either allow 
the free commerce of wine from winery 
to consumer or they should mandate 
fairness and accessibility to all. 

Well, they’re not about to open up 
the market any time soon, so tell me 
about your other idea. Remember, the 
goal here is to ensure the rights of pro- 
ducer access to the market and of con- 
sumer access to the goods they want. 

What if the state required all distrib- 
utors to represent, on a pro rata basis, 
each and every winery (including the 
hundreds without present distribution) 
seeking representation? To ensure that 
all consumers have access to all winer- 
ies, the distributor would be mandated 
to guarantee proportional distribution 
and sales for each winery, just as he 
provides to the big wineries. 

So — the monopoly would serve 
everyone instead of ensuring the well- 
being of the few and the privileged at 
the expense of the many? 

Exactly. That’s only fair. 

Wouldn’t it be easier just to forget 
this whole monopoly thing, open up the 
doors, and allow wineries to compete 
in the free market just as other busi- 
nesses do? After all, most of those old 
communications and utility monopolies 
have long been broken up. 

Yup. But try telling that to the politi- 
cos and the mega-distributors. They 
love their monopoly. 

| guess you’re right. Monopolies 
make for cozy relationships. 

Sigh... & 
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WINE INDUSTRY ECONOMIC PITFALLS 


PART III 


Dependence on large 
wholesalers 


by George Schofield 


There was an old woman 
Who lived in a shoe. 

She had so many children 
She didn’t know what to do. 
She gave them some broth, 
Without any bread, 

And whipped all soundly 
And sent them to bed. 


ursery rhymes were meant to 

be poignant. Obviously, the 

unknown author was thinking 

of some historical 16th or 17th 

century personage rather than 
large, late 20th century U.S. wine and 
spirits wholesalers. Nevertheless, the 
analogy to big modern wine whole- 
salers is remarkably close. 


Relative position of the average 
winery 

A typical large wine wholesaler can 
best be described by using a hypotheti- 
cal example called “Northern Spirits & 
Wines.” Northern is located in a large 
metropolitan area and operates in a 
state with a population of 15 million. It 
has a portfolio of three major spirits 
brands as well as 100 wine brands, 
including two top high-volume labels. 
Total sales are in the range of $500 mil- 
lion, and over half of Northern’s high 
percentage of income is generated by 
the highly profitable spirits section of 
the portfolio. 

Most of the wineries represented by 
Northern are relatively small businesses 
with total sales in the range of $3 million 
(30,000 cases). Northern’s sales for the 
average winery are in the range of 
$300,000 annually and account for less 


than 1% of Northern’s total sales. 
However, from the average winery’s 
viewpoint, Northern accounts for about 
10% of its total sales. 


Services of wholesalers 

Within Northern’s portfolio of 100 
wineries, the average-size winery 
would fall in the middle or 50th. 
Generally, the 50th wine brand in terms 
of the volume of Northern or any other 
large wholesaler doesn’t get much cre- 
ative selling effort. Spirits and the top 
few wine brands receive most, if not all, 
of the wholesaler’s sales staff's attention 
when calling on accounts. 

The average winery will be listed in 
advertisements in the main trade jour- 
nal of the wholesaler and, perhaps, 
mentioned as an after-thought in a pre- 
sentation to a retailer or restaurant. 
However, the distributor will not pro- 
vide much of the traditional “push” to 
the relatively minor brands, unless of 
course, the winery just received a 95 rat- 
ing from a well-known critic or wine 
magazine. Even in such cases, the 
wholesaler’s sales person is likely to 
function as an order taker and the 
wholesaler as a logistical service. 

In dealing with large wholesalers, 
the average winery has to face the real- 
ity of the need for winery staff to create 
demand through the marketing system 
itself on a “pull” versus “push” basis. 
Most often, the winery will have to 
generate the sales interest not only at 
the consumer level, but also many 
times at key retail and restaurant 
accounts. One critical area is the impe- 
tus in opening new accounts and gain- 


ing wine list placements. 

For many wineries, the end of the ini- 
tial six months of representation with 
large distributors is the end of the hon- 
eymoon period — the end of active sell- 
ing. Occasionally, if the winery has a 
very unusual promotion involving deep 
discounts for a month, the winery may 
get some allocation of sales effort. 

Normally, however, the average win- 
ery must do all the field work itself. 
Special tastings, winemaker dinners, 
and other promotions which are only 
supportive efforts for the large brands 
are essential for the small brands. 
Unless the average winery creates con- 
sumer demand, nothing happens. Those 
wineries that expect and depend on dis- 
tributor sales efforts are certain to be 
disappointed. 

Rather than denying the economic 
reality of not having much clout, the 
average winery needs to assume sales 
responsibility. In addition, an average 
winery must accept the roles of its 
wholesaler to be stocking, order taking, 
delivery, and collection. Often the win- 
ery itself must provide the primary, and 
perhaps exclusive, creative sales effort. 
Since most small wineries lack a 
national sales force or even a national 
sales manager, this reality often creates a 
significant difficulty. 


Compounding problems 

The small economic significance of an 
individual, average-size winery to the 
large wholesale distributor is com- 
pounded by three factors. The first is the 
legal complexity related to the licensing 
and regulation of the alcoholic beverage 
by each individual state. The second is 
the consolidation within the ranks of 
wholesalers in most states. The third is 
the practical necessity of using a whole- 
saler to get broad distribution, especially 
in distant markets. Essentially the win- 
ery’s options are severely restricted to a 
choice among a few large wholesalers. 

The dependence of the average winery 
on its wholesale distributor is largely 
rooted in the legal issues related to the 
regulations and licensing of alcoholic 
beverages by each individual state. Each 
state is like a separate foreign country for 
a winery. The 21st Amendment to the 
U.S. Constitution didn’t simply repeal 
Prohibition (the 18th Amendment). 
Instead the repeal turned over to each 
state the power to regulate alcoholic bev- 


erages within its borders. 

Interstate shipments of alcoholic bev- 
erages now have none of the privileges 
of interstate commerce extended to all 
other products, such as being traded 
freely across the U.S. The reality is that it 
has become illegal for a winery to sell 
directly to retailers and restaurants in 
any state except the one in which the 
winery is located. The 50 states have 
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become a patchwork of regulations, 
licensing requirements, and excise taxes 
which continually prove how wise our 
forefathers were to provide for free 
trade between states in the original 
Constitution. 

Despite the quasi-monopolistic envi- 
ronment, competition among whole- 
salers within states has been fierce over 
the past 30 years. Numerous mergers 
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and closures have occurred. The end 
result is that in many states, such as 
California, the number of wine whole- 
salers has been significantly reduced, 
and the survivors are generally very 
large. Relatively few wine-oriented, 
small- to medium-size distributors are 
available to the average-size winery. 

The third related problem the average 
winery faces is the practical need for the 
wholesale function, particularly in dis- 
tant markets. To get broad distribution, 
a winery must rely on a relatively large 
force of sales people to call on and ser- 
vice accounts. Moreover, geography dic- 
tates that for a California winery to sell 
efficiently and effectively in such states 
as New York, Florida, and Texas, the 
selling efforts and logistical support of a 
distributor are essential. 

One key issue in a distribution agree- 
ment is normally the requirement of 
exclusive representation by the whole- 
saler. This can be a point of irritation 
between wholesalers and wineries, 
since the exclusivity is one-way. The 
irony is that a wholesaler with a portfo- 
lio of 99 other competing wine brands 
demands sole representation of the win- 
ery. Nevertheless, exclusive representa- 
tion does make considerable sense, par- 
ticularly in relation to pricing issues. A 
more troubling aspect, however, is the 
difficulty the winery may have termi- 
nating an exclusive contractual relation- 
ship, particularly under the protective 
regulations of some states such as 
Georgia and Massachusetts. 


Working with and through the 
distributor 

Legally and practically, the average 
winery is forced in all out-of-state mar- 
kets to use wholesalers. The choices are 
generally few, and the distributors avail- 
able are primarily large organizations in 
which the winery can easily get lost. The 
issue, then, given this uncomfortable 
dependence, is to find a way to succeed. 
The following program of 10 steps is 
offered as an approach for doing so. 

1. Focus:-On a ptactical basis, the 
average winery can not develop a 
strong, personal relationship with 50 
or more distributors scattered all over 
the U.S. The winery, recognizing its 
limitations, should focus its attention 
on the markets in which it can have a 
significant impact. For instance, by 
concentrating on 10 markets as pri- 
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mary areas, meaningful personal rela- 
tions can be established and main- 
tained. Other markets should not be 
totally ignored, but limited resources 
should be allocated to the 20% of the 
accounts which have the potential for 
80% of the business. 

2. Develop commitment through personal 
contact: The wine business is a personal 
contact business. Every effort should be 
made to develop and foster a strong 
personal relationship with the identified 
key wholesalers. The winery owner, 
president, or top sales executive should 
visit each of the key wholesalers a mini- 
mum of twice per year or, if possible, 
quarterly. One or two days should be 
spent meeting with the wholesaler’s 
owners, top management, and wine 
sales force, as well as calling on key 
accounts. 

Once a year the winery ought to host 
each key wholesaler and key personnel 
for a visit to the winery. All contacts 
should be followed up by personal com- 
munications by telephone, letter, or e- 
mail. The bonds of such personal con- 
tact are the best hope the average 
winery has to develop any real commit- 
ment from the wholesaler. 

3. Control key accounts: Within the 
focus group of key distributors, the 
average winery must reach out to the 
important trade accounts from an image 
and sales dollars viewpoint. Ten key 
retail/restaurant accounts should be 
identified and a plan instituted to 
develop as strong a personal relation- 
ship as possible with the owners/man- 
agement of these accounts. During 
every visit to each wholesaler, a stop 
should be planned to meet the owner, 
wine buyer, or maitre d’ of each key 
account. This personal presence and fol- 
low-up activity in the market for key 
accounts is the best, and perhaps only, 
way to build brand loyalty and commit- 
ment at the trade level. 

If done effectively, the winery can 
provide the pull through the distribu- 
tion system necessary to make the 
wholesale relationship work. To rely on 
the large wholesalers to do such mis- 
sionary work for a single, relatively 
small brand is to be hopelessly opti- 
mistic. 

4. Court the media: Nationally and in 
each focus market, the job of the winery 
is to generate favorable publicity which 
creates consumer interest and tools for 
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the retail and restaurant trade. This can 
be done by courting wine writers, wine 
critics, and the general media. 

Prior to and during every trip to the 
market, the winery needs to send out 
press releases (new wine releases, gold 
medals, etc.), arrange wine tastings, and 
meet privately with key media person- 
nel for interviews. Every attempt ought 
to be made to get local media personnel 


to visit the winery. The purpose is to cre- 
ate the pull — this time at the consumer 
level — that will make the brand excit- 
ing for the local trade and wholesalers. 
5. Plan sales promotions: On an annual 
basis, no later than January, a complete 
plan for sales promotions for the year 
should be developed jointly by the 
wholesaler and winery. Specific pro- 
grams for advertising discounted prices 
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of specific wines as a special sale should 
be planned for specific months. Such 
programming preferably should be 
done using “depletions” (shipments 
from wholesaler’s inventory) rather 
than on purchases from the winery. 
Programming should be considered a 
mutual investment by the winery and 
wholesaler in developing the brand in 
the market place. 

6. Performance goals: Quarterly, if not 
monthly, the winery should measure 
and monitor the performance of each 
wholesaler on the criteria of depletions, 
net new retail accounts opened, and net 
new wine lists obtained. Continued 
exclusive representation should be 
predicated on the achievement of 
agreed minimum results over no longer 
than a two-year period. 

Wineries must insist on receiving by 
the middle of each month, the detailed 
depletion report on its brands that each 
wholesaler customarily prepares for its 
own use. Such data, besides being a crit- 
ical performance indicator, is vital ‘mar- 


ket intelligence on an individual (local 
market) and aggregate (national) basis. 
7. Liaison work: A practical approach 
for an average winery to maintain closer 
relationships with a large wholesaler 
and key accounts in a market is through 
a sales broker or hiring regional sales 
representatives. Considering the signifi- 
cant discounts afforded wholesalers to 
perform their function, the use of bro- 
kers (representing several wineries and 
paid on a commission basis by each) 
may seem to be duplicating efforts. 
However, in certain distant regions 
with contiguous (e.g., midwest) dis- 
tributorships, the benefits may out- 
weigh the costs. Not only can a sales 
broker work closely with the sales per- 
sonnel of the wholesaler, but brokers 
can help immensely in planning sales 
trips by the winery into markets. By 
having the broker act as an “advance” 
person for a week trip into several 
markets, such trips can be far more 
efficient and effective. For large winer- 
ies, regional internal representation is 
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often economical, but few average-size 
wineries can afford the luxury. 

8. Retail sales at the winery: Generally, 
each case sold directly to consumers at 
or near retail price equates in profit con- 
tribution to three cases being sold to 
wholesalers. (The price is twice as high, 
the product cost is the same, and selling 
expense often not much different in 
total.) Accordingly, every winery should 
attempt to maximize retail sales directly 
to the consumer. Efforts should include 
having an attractive facility, having 
well-trained personnel, on-going pub- 
licity, frequent special events, and peri- 
odic sales promotions. 

9. Winery direct mail sales: Each winery 
should develop a direct mail capability 
using a mailing list from visitor logs, 
swapping lists with other wineries, and 
recording all known consumer pur- 
chases. With 13 reciprocal states, the 
direct mail potential has expanded sig- 
nificantly. 

Together with on-site consumer 
sales, direct mail at the winery affords 
all wineries an opportunity to break 
complete dependence on wholesalers 
by instituting a small, but remarkably 
profitable and independent retail sales 
capability. 

10. Catalog sales: Some wineries have 
successfully used independent external 
direct mail catalog companies as a 
means of finding new customers and 
obtaining broad market exposure. Using 
specially aged or library wines as a core 
for such business, some wineries have 
found in reviewing annual sales that the 
catalog sales company is their largest 
distributor. 


Conclusion 

The reality is that it has become illegal 
and impractical for the average winery 
to sell directly to retailers and restau- 
rants in any state except the one in 
which the winery is located. Most 
wineries, which are relatively small 
businesses, by default are forced to align 
themselves with very large wholesale 
organizations. The risk, then, arises of 
being treated like one of the little chil- 
dren in the “Old Woman in the Shoe” 
nursery rhyme. 

To avoid inordinate dependence on 
wholesalers, the average winery must 
independently create the pull of 
demand through the distributor. The 
effect of doing so on the wholesale oper- 


ation, its owner, management, and sales 
staff can be profound, ranging from 
deep respect to embarrassment about 
the paucity of their own efforts. The 
necessity of doing this may bother the 
winery. Unfortunately, to develop a 
national market, there is no alternative. 
The winery that recognizes the nature of 
the problem and develops an active pro- 
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gram to mitigate it, can succeed and 
prosper remarkably well. a 


George Schofield is a financial consultant 
with extensive winery and vineyard experi- 
ence. He is a CPA and has an MBA degree from 
Harvard University. He served 10 years as 
CFO of Robert Mondavi Winery before estab- 
lishing his own consulting business in St. 
Helena, CA, in 1984 (tel: 707/963-3333). 
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Economics 


of replanting 
Eastern U.S. vineyards 


by Gene Sigel, 
Viticulturist/vineyard manager 
Chalet Debonné Vineyards 
Madison, OH 


he role of winegrapes in the 
eastern U.S. vineyard economy 
has expanded dramatically, if 
unevenly, in the last three 
decades. Judging by current 
prices and the strong winery demand 
for eastern grapes, this trend will con- 
tinue to be profitable for winegrowers 
in the near future. Yet production of 
Concord and Niagara grapes still dom- 
inates the industry, despite failing eco- 
nomic performance of these varieties. 
Vinegrowers in the eastern U.S. 
often express many reservations about 
replanting juice acreage to wine- 
grapes; they are concerned about long 
payoff periods, greater production 
risk, lost current income, higher pro- 
duction costs, and fragmented and 
unstable regional markets. As outlined 
below, economic variables indicate 
profitable markets in eastern wine- 
grapes, but obtaining profitable 
returns requires optimal viticultural 
conditions. 


Juice grape economics 

The cash crop of the majority of east- 
ern vinegrowers remains Concord 
grapes. The Concord market has been 
under a substantial profit squeeze 
since the late 1970s, and this is 
reflected visibly in the antiquated 
equipment and crumbling trellises in 
the grape belt. Concords just don’t 
seem to pay anymore. 


Figure 1 shows the long-term trend 
of the Concord market, charted 
according to “real income per acre” in 
1996 dollars. Using real income per 
acre eliminates the effects of inflation 
and is simply the average Concord 
price per ton in one year multiplied by 
the average yield per ton in that year 
and divided by the consumer price 
index for that year. 

Real income per acre exceeded 
$2,000 per acre in nearly every year 
between 1949 and 1979. Yet after 1979, 
the average grower grossed $2,000 per 
acre or better in only one year. 
Certainly some growers have done 
well, but overall cost pressures have 
forced growers to mechanize, hedge 
prune, and expand in order to operate 
profitably. 


Wine grape economics 

The decision to replant begins with 
the question of what is the average 
level of income per acre for an eastern 
U.S. winegrower. Since winegrapes 
have only become more widely 
planted since the late 1970s and 1980s, 
historical data on average prices and 
yields have never been systematically 
assembled in the way Concord statis- 
tics have been. 

A representative starting point, 
however, is with the income per acre 
figures maintained by one of the 
Finger Lakes earliest winegrowers, 
Jim Hazlitt of Sawmill Creek 
Vineyards (Hector, NY). Hazlitt’s 
vineyards were planted in 1978 and 
began yielding between 1980 and 
1983. Beginning in 1983, systematic 
records were kept, and in Figure 2, the 
real income per acre trends are pre- 
sented for Riesling, Chardonnay, 
Pinot Noir, Vidal, and, Concord. 

Over the sample period, Concord 
grapes averaged a real income per 
acre of $1,579, Vidal $1,644, Riesling 
$4,301, Chardonnay $5,302, and Pinot 
Noir $5,549. Although these figures 
are not based on large averages as 
with the Concords, they are illustra- 
tive of the key point: Eastern vinifera 
plantings on good sites and with 
proper management have consistently 
sustained substantially higher returns 
per acre than juice alternatives over 
the last 15 years. 


FIGURE 1 Concord Real Income/Acre 
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FIGURE 2 Winegrape Income/Acre 
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South River Vineyard 

Though historical data confirm the 
possibility for profit, many growers in 
the Lake Erie Appellation still express 
reluctance to replant vineyards for the 
wine market because of the antici- 
pated long payoff, higher risk, and 
higher cost of managing wine vine- 
yards. At Chalet Debonné Vineyards, 
we have tried to develop statistics to 
address some of these concerns. 

The Riesling block, planted in 1981 
at Chalet Debonné Vineyards, has 
always been managed as part of the 
larger vineyard operation, and as a 
result we never have developed good 
records of production costs. But in 
spring 1995, we planted a two-acre 
Riesling vineyard, South River 
Vineyard. Located in the heart of the 
Lake Erie Appellation, this “economic 
demonstration project” was estab- 
lished to document the per-acre devel- 
opment and management costs of 
operating an independent block of 
Riesling in the eastern U.S. 

The South River field itself is a mod- 
erately sloped (9%), southwestern 
ridge located about 10 miles south of 
Lake Erie, a “good” site for our area 
because of air drainage and frost pro- 
tection. The soil is poorly drained, 
silty clay loam from glacial till com- 
mon to lakeshore areas. 

The fallow site was plowed in the 
fall, and in the spring prior to plant- 
ing, drain-tile was installed at 40-foot 


1989 


1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 


Vidal 


Riesling 
-—<—<_* 


intervals, four-feet deep, diagonal to 
the field. Vines were spaced 6x9 and 
trellised to an 88-inch high VSP, eight- 
wire training system. There are two 
low fruiting wires of 10.5 gauge alu- 
minum-clad and six 12.5 gauge alu- 
minum-clad wires on pressure-treated 
pine posts spaced 24 feet apart in the 
vine row. 

The vineyard floor is managed 
around a winter hilling system. Sod 
row middles give way to mounded 
rows and disked centers seeded to oats 
in the fall. In the spring, the hills are 
removed with an in-row hoe, and the 
middles are disked and returned to 
oats/sod. This annual system pro- 
vides crucial insulation to the vine 


TABLE I - Establishment Cost 
South River Vineyard (Lake Erie) 


$/ Acre 
$6,989 


Establishment cost 


Accumulated cost 
Year 3 (no tile)’ 
Accumulated cost 
Year 3 (tile)’ 


$8,877 


Out of pocket (no tile) $6,006 


Out of pocket (tile) $7,362 


Year 3 revenue $5,100 
Net investment year 3 $906 - $3,777 


Uses an 8% rate of interest 


graft union during the winter. 

Vinifera in this region requires eight 
to 10 sprays during the season. 
Concords by contrast seldom need 
more than six passes and often only 
four or five. The VSP system has fixed 
catch wires, and so labor was needed 
throughout the third year (1997) to 
tuck the vines as they grew and 
remove leaves in the fruit zone. 

In Table I, the cost and revenue fig- 
ures are presented for South River 
Vineyard for the period September 
1994 to October 1997. The “accumu- 
lated cost” amounts include all pro- 
duction and establishment costs, an 
8% interest rate on operating and 
invested capital, and a $50/acre land 
lease fee. 

Not included was the cost of the vine- 
yard owner’s labor (driving the trac- 
tor, pruning, trellis construction), 
although for many tasks (picking, 
tieing, tucking, planting) paid help 
was used and included. The rational 
behind this omission stems from the 
fact that farmers are already spraying, 
pruning, driving the tractor, and so on, 
in the old vineyard. If they tear out 
five acres and replant five acres, the 
overall work load may change little 


TABLE II - Marginal economics of 
labrusca and vinifera production 


Marginal Value $/ Acre 


Marginal accumulated 
establishment cost (MAEC) 


Year 1 Differential 
Year 2 Differential 
Year 3 Differential 


$1,976 
02,000 
$3,209 


Marginal operating cost (MOC) 
Tractor costs 
Labor (14 hours /acre) 
Supplies 
Total 


$74.80 
$98.00 
$360.00 
$532.80 


Marginal operating revenue (MOR) 
(Riesling vs. Concord 83-96) 
Year 3 $1,633 
Year 4 S222 
MAEC = Additional accumulated cost of 
planting a vinifera acre over a labrusca acre 


MOC = Additional cost of operating a 
vinifera acre over a labrusca acre 


MOR = Additional revenue, on average, from 
an acre of Riesling over an acre of Concord 
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8% interest charge), may be the rele- 
vant expense. 

Finally, drain-tile is a lifetime field 
investment that maintains its value 
through higher resale value; it may or 
may not be appropriately charged off 
against the current crop. Hence all 
costs are computed both with and 
without drain-tile. 

At the end of year three (1997), 
South River Vineyard had an accumu- 
lated cost of $6,989 per acre, or $8,877 
with the full drain-tile charge. Out of 
pocket costs alone came to $6,006 
without the drain-tile, and increased 
another $1,300 with drain tile costs 
included. But with a yield in the third 
year of 3.4 tons ~per acre eat 
$1,500/ton, per acre gross revenue 
was $5,100. Outstanding net invest- 
aside from seasonal peaks. capital, the inherent satisfaction ment by even the sternest measure 


Installing drain tiling in preparation for planting vineyard. 


From the operator’s viewpoint, the 
relevant costs are those accumulated 
costs paid out of pocket, rather than 
the capitalized value of his time. For 
the farmer with available investment 


derived from rural development of stood at under $4,000, and at $2,262 


farmland may more than offset the 
foregone interest when capital is tied 
up in development, and so the out of 
pocket costs alone (which exclude the 


for the “Out of Pocket (Tile)” amount. 
With another year like 1997, South 
River Vineyard will be paid for and 
then some by the end of year four. 
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The replant decision 

South River Vineyard has been a use- 
ful experiment because it has generated 
actual cost data to give to local vine- 
growers regarding operating and estab- 
lishment costs of winegrapes. 

In Table II, the Marginal Accumulated 
Establishment Cost is calculated as the 
extra cost of planting an acre of VSP 
winegrapes over the cost of planting a 
two-wire own-rooted Niagara acre. By 
the end of year three, the grafted vinifera 
are more expensive to establish, by 
$3,209 per acre. 

Moreover the operating cost of the 
vinifera acre will also be higher, by $532 
per acre, because of hilling, weed con- 
trol, spraying, and shoot positioning. 
This Marginal Operating Cost is simply 
the extra cost of operating an acre of 
vinifera over and above the cost of oper- 
ating an acre of labrusca. 

Finally, the Marginal Operating 
Revenue is simply the additional rev- 
enue, on average, received from operat- 
ing an acre of Riesling over that received 
for a similar acre of Concords. On aver- 
age, from 1983 to 1996, Riesling income 
per acre was $4,301, Concord was $1,579, 
and so the Marginal Operating Revenue 
is the difference: $2,722 per acre. 

What the South River Vineyard costs 
demonstrate is that while vinifera is 
more costly to develop and operate, the 
additional return based on historical 
data more than offsets additional costs. 
There is more money to be made in pre- 
mium vinifera at current market prices. 
Even after covering the $532 of addi- 
tional operating costs, a developed 
Riesling vineyard will outproduce a 
labrusca vineyard by $2,190 per acre. 


Wrestling with terroir 

Viticulture in the eastern U.S. is 
demanding because the vines are 
often in a dynamic state in response to 
winter damage, including crown gall, 
split trunks, and bud damage. 
Hedging, multiple trunks, and hilling 
all have been implemented to provide 
winter protection. 

But a new technology is changing 
grapegrowing on the clay, wet soils 
south of Lake Erie and Lake Ontario: 
intensive drain tiling. Drain tiling, once 
thought of as a general field improve- 
ment distributed in 40-foot doses, may 
become to growers on clay what irriga- 
tion is to vinegrowers in the western 
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U.S.: an individualized input to be 
applied to each vine. 

Vines grown above drain-tile lines 
appear to have greater winter hardiness, 
reach production quicker, and have sub- 
stantially larger trunks and pruning 
weights compared with water-logged 
vines without drain tiling. As a result, 
across the clay ridges of the southern 
lakeshore, growers are experimenting 
with nine-foot spacing between tile 
drains, either underneath each vine row 
or down the center of each row middle. 

By using drain tiling and deep soil rip- 
ping, vinegrowers may well be able to 
attain maximum hardiness levels consis- 
tently enough to generate the profits that 
will make winegrapes more than a pass- 
ing fad. The soils and climate in the east- 
ern U.S. can almost always produce a 
crop of Riesling, and the clay and “lake- 
effect” falls produce a compelling flavor 
profile. Intensive, individual drain tiling 
of vines may be the technological change 
that can lower production risks and 


- bring widespread acceptance. 


Conclusion 
Overall, the economic data are clear. 
Riesling in the eastern U.S. is a paying 


“proposition, increasing vine income 


by $2,722 per acre over similarly man- 
aged acres of juice grapes. Many tra- 
ditional reservations about produc- 
tion and establishment costs may 
have been overstated. Certainly the 
South River Vineyard experiment has 
been positive so far. 

Changing technology — more drain 
tiling closer to the vines and installed 
with cheaper tile plows, combined with 
greater attention to pre-site ripping — 
will only improve on a good thing. 

If any doubt remains unaddressed, 
it is the issue of marketing. Juice 
growers have become complacent 
with a perpetual contract system 
through one processor. Winegrapes 
will require growers to maintain more 
contracts of shorter duration. Some 
eastern wineries have responded to 
these concerns by pairing replanting 
incentives in the form of interest-free 
vine and tile financing with marketing 
incentives in the form of 10-year con- 
tracts at pre-set prices. For the near- 
term, the unsatisfied demand among 
existing and expanding eastern winer- 
ies continues to lure wine tankers 
from the western U.S. | 
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SEGHESIO WINERY 


Restructuring 
on Jinfandel 


by John Carter 


hat previous generations of 

the Seghesio family created, 

planted, and nurtured, the 

present generation is pre- 

serving and redirecting with 
the aim of achieving the highest wine 
quality and being a growing leader in 
production of Sonoma County Zin- 
fandel and Sangiovese. 

To achieve these goals, the family is 
following an aggressive 10-year, three- 
phase plan begun in 1993. That year Pete, 
Ray, and Ed Seghesio, son and grand- 
sons of Edoardo and Angela Seghesio 
who founded the winery in Healdsburg, 
CA, in 1895, passed the business on to 
the next generation, headed by cousins 
Peter Jr. and Ted Seghesio. Peter, son of 
Pete, is general manager and secretary; 
Ted, son of Ed, is the winemaker. 

“We needed a plan to help us return 
to profitability during a period where a 
severe grape shortage had begun to 
affect the supply in the North Coast of 
California,” says Peter. “The catalyst for 
the 10-year plan was an Internal 
Revenue Service audit begun in 1989. 
As the audit came to a climax in 1994, it 
was evident that debt was going to be 
an issue. This was the first debt that our 
family would ever face, and it made us 
critically evaluate our company and 
our direction. 

“Mike Fisher, of Motto, Kryla & Fisher 
(St. Helena, CA), had been working with 
us on our audit defense. He was the per- 
son who helped us explore long-term 
profitability. We needed to make sure 


that borrowing made sense. We needed 
to find a product mix that would pay off 
the debt and return us to the profitability 
that the older generation had achieved in 
its glory days of the 1960s. We ran three 
scenarios, and the one we liked was the 
one that was the most aggressive — scal- 
ing down temporarily to 35,000 cases per 
year with a focus on estate grown 
Zinfandel and Italian varietals. 

“Fisher’s initial reaction to this pro- 
posal was that it was too aggressive and 
too large a reduction in case volume. But 
he agreed to run the numbers anyway. In 
the end, this radical redirection, which 
also included reducing our office and 
production staff by one-third, made the 
most financial and strategic sense.” 

The plan to scale down made sense to 
the Seghesios for five reasons: 

1) It spun off large amounts of cash for 


Cousins Peter and Ted Seghesio now head 
the family winery 


0 focus 
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vineyard redevelopment, possible IRS 
debt, and facility improvements. 

2) When the family hired viticultural 
consultant Phil Freese (Healdsburg, 
CA) for advice on replanting old and 
developing new vineyard sites, he con- 
firmed they had great sites producing 
high quality grapes that deserved more 
recognition. 

3) It allowed them to focus on 
what they enjoy growing and producing 
most, Zinfandel. 

4) At a time of 
huge Chardon- 
nay and Caber- 
net Sauvignon 
grape prices, it 
relieved them 
of pressure to 
spend cash for 
products that 
were _ basically 
only break-even. 

5) The timing 
was perfect to 
reposition the brand by growing supe- 
rior grapes. 

“There was no real point where Ted 
and I had a light bulb turn on and say 
this is the answer,” continues Peter. “It 
was an evolution of ideas from our fam- 
ily, us, Freese, and Fisher. Freese was 
pushing to make us realize the potential 
of our sites, and that combined with our 
desire to produce more of what we enjoy 
making. These things helped us to grav- 
itate toward downsizing and essentially 
starting over. We knew the grape market 
was going to stay tight for many more 
years due to phylloxera and increased 
demand. It was the perfect time to go for 
it. We went from 120,000 cases down to 
35,000 cases in 12 months. 

“The great thing about Fisher’s help 
was that it put numbers behind our 
ideas. It showed that if we could execute 
the plan, the plan would return the fam- 
ily company to profitability.” 


Implementing the plan 

The first phase was primarily decision- 
making; should the cousins continue 
down the path the winery had taken in 
the past and raise prices while growing 
to a 200,000-case production, or should 
they reposition the winery by emphasiz- 
ing the varieties which were historically 
their best sellers. Following Freese’s rec- 
ommendations, the Seghesios deter- 
mined that, for any wine they would 
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produce, they would have to grow at 
least 80% of the grapes. 

They began their shift in focus by sell- 
ing the equivalent of 30,000 cases of 
Chardonnay and 20,000 cases of Cab- 
ernet Sauvignon in bulk following the 
1994 vintage. Though at that time, sup- 
plies of these wines were decreasing and 
demand was increasing, nearly all the 
grapes for these wines were purchased, 
so they did not fit into the Seghesio redi- 
rection. In addition, the sale provided 
needed cash for vineyard development 
and a resolution with the IRS. More than 
26,000 cases of Seghesio production in 
1994 was Zinfandel, and consumer inter- 
est in Zinfandel was skyrocketing. 

The Seghesios were very concerned 
about what the response would be 
when they announced the changes to 
their distributors, but to their amaze- 
ment, they supported the redirection. 
“They accepted us as a Zinfandel- 
focused brand,” recalls Peter. “They 
rejoiced at the direction it provided our 
brand. The focus of selling primarily 
Zinfandel in a tight wine market 
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allowed us to reposition the brand and 
raise prices substantially.” 

Since 1994, the average price of a 
Seghesio wine has climbed from $6 per 
bottle to $15. 

“Our timing was right,” Peter 
explains. “When we re-trenched and 
focused on Zinfandel, we hit exactly 
the right window. All grapes including 
Zinfandel were in short supply, and we 
had 150 acres of our own Zinfandel.” 
Ultimately, out of 400 total vineyard 
acres planted, 250 will be planted to 
Zinfandel. “What we are trying to do is 
position ourselves as the largest bou- 
tique producer of Sonoma County 
Zinfandel. Through the changes we are 
making, 60% of our total production is 
Zinfandel.” 


Planting decisions 

Once the winery focus was estab- 
lished, the Seghesios began investing 
more than $2 million in planting and 
redeveloping estate vineyards. Sixty 
acres of former pasture land at the 
Home Ranch in Alexander Valley were 


terraced and planted to Zinfandel and 
Sangiovese. These two high-density 
spaced hillside vineyards are planted on 
Rattlesnake Mountain and the Sisters. 

“All of the new plantings of Zinfandel 
are with four clones: Padrone, Home, 
Frank’s, and San Lorenzo,” notes Peter. 
“We test about 300 vines each year for 
corky bark, fan leaf, and leaf roll through 
AgriAnalysis, not just on Zinfandel but 
with Arneis, Barbera, Nebbiolo, Petite 
Sirah, Pinot Noir, and Sangiovese. In our 
own vineyards, we use budwood from 
about 300 mother vines of Sangiovese 
and Old Zinfandel once they are certified 
to be virus-free. 

The choice of Zinfandel sites is 
guided by the older generation, Ed and 
Pete Seghesio, who feel they have been 
teaching Freese about Zinfandel while 
he has been teaching them new tech- 
nologies, such as canopy management 
and irrigation regimes. The blend of the 
shared knowledge is most visible when 
looking at a new planting of high-den- 
sity Zinfandel vineyards on low vigor 
rootstocks. 


From the 


vineyard 
perspective 


by Phil Freese, viticultural consultant 


Seghesio vineyards. 


their total operation and offer advice. During that ini- 

tial review and through the following years, I have 

come to appreciate this unique situation of a family in 
transition. 

“The transition is to the new generation, but also, in a move- 
ment begun decades ago, to producing the highest quality 
wines possible. Seghesio Winery seems to have paused in the 
stage of bulk wine production, waiting for the present growth 
spurt to implement new blood and ideas. 
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Viticultural consultant Phil Freese and vineyard manager Jim Neumiller discuss plans for the 


“Ever since Edoardo (founder of the original winery) first 
planted vines about 1905, the Seghesios have been a California 
wine-growing family. The early Seghesios had the common 
sense to plan well, buy land, and choose sites that were then 
and still are some of the best in each of several regions: 
Cloverdale, Alexander Valley, Dry Creek Valley, and Russian 
River Valley. 

“They made very wise decisions on what varieties to plant 
and mainly rejected the interloper rootstock, AXR-1, preferring 
Continued on page 30 
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Winery construction 

Phase II, construction and restoration 
of the physical plant on the 12-acre prop- 
erty in Healdsburg, began with a $2.2- 
million investment in winery improve- 
ments. The Fifth Resource Group, 
architects and facility planners (Cotati, 
CA), and contractor BDM Construction 
Co., Inc. (Santa Rosa, CA), took the new 
Seghesio business plan and created a 


plan for the winery facility. 

As alternatives were considered, it 
became clear that renovation of the orig- 
inal 24,000-sq.-ft. winery, built in 1895 
and located at the heart of the plant was 
a top priority. It offered ample space for 
a 1,500-sq.-ft. tasting room, consolidation 
of offices, a laboratory, conference and 
meeting rooms, a wine museum on the 
mezzanine level, and barrel storage in 
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the cellar. The facilities plan also called 
for upgrading fermentation equipment 
and wine storage. 

Seed money for construction came 
from a $1.5 million insurance settlement 
following the loss of Seghesio’s wine 
ageing building and its contents which 
were destroyed by fire in 1996. “The 
insurance settlement filled one of our 
first needs — money to remove old con- 
crete tanks and replace them with stain- 
less steel tanks, add a new crusher, and 
restore the old 1895 winery. The old 
building needed considerable retro-fit- 
ting and new construction above the 
basement level,” Peter describes. 

In surveying the old winery, the archi- 
tects discovered that 95% of the original 
foundation pillars and cross beams were 
still in excellent condition. During the 
restoration, footings and brackets were 
added and an old concrete wall was 
replaced with heavy, weight-bearing steel 
columns to bring the wooden-frame 
structure up to current earthquake code. 

The object was to preserve the historic 
character and significance of the struc- 
ture with its forms, material workman- 
ship, features, color, and spatial relation- 
ships, while also meeting current 
requirements for seismic safety, fire pro- 
tection, energy conservation, public 
access, and winemaking. 

On the mezzanine level, three old 5,000 
gallon redwood tanks and an antique 
basket press have been retained. They 
will be cleaned and polished to serve 
as the nucleus for the wine museum, 
which will be part of the winery tour. 

Lumber from 40 unusable turn-of-the- 
century redwood tanks was re-milled, 
and the best wood was reserved to create 
a lofty ceiling and walls and the base of 
the curved, polished-concrete tasting bar 
in the new hospitality center. Above the 
tasting room is a spacious tiled patio 
overlooking an attractive grove of 
ancient oak trees. Extensive landscaping 
will enhance the area, which will also 
have tables and benches for picnickers 
alongside a demonstration vineyard. 


New equipment 

Because of the immediate need to 
improve wine quality, the first equip- 
ment investment was made in the 18,000 
sq.-ft. fermentation cellar with removal 
of 26 of the original 32 concrete fermen- 
tation tanks constructed in 1939. Twenty- 
four stainless steel tanks were installed 
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in 1997; 14 have heating and cooling 
jackets and removable lids. Five more 
open-top tanks, capable of handling 
eight tons of grapes each, are being 
added in 1998 to allow more 
single-lot fermentation. 

“We have micro-sized our processes,” 
comments Ted, “so we can process large 
or small lots for maximum quality. 
Because of our mix of varieties, we expe- 
rience a long harvest season; beginning 
with the Old Vine Zinfandel in late 
August or early September and climax- 
ing with Barbera in late October. That 
permits us to turn over each fermentor 
at least four times each year and gives us 
maximum flexibility.” 

Two 17-ton rotary fermentors were 
added, primarily for use in processing 
Sonoma Zinfandel. “They are ideal for 
intensifying the fruit qualities in a four- 
or five-day fermentation cycle,” notes 
Ted. “They also enable us to harvest the 
grapes at optimum ripeness without 
delays. We are also conducting experi- 
ments with fermentation of Cabernet 
Sauvignon, Merlot, Sangiovese, and 
Pinot Noir.” 

A third 15,000-sq.-ft. building, which 
required no renovation holds the win- 
ery’s bottling line and storage for 2,000 
barrels and case goods. 

Phase III will move the Seghesio 
administrative offices from a double- 
long trailer, into spacious quarters above 
the barrel cellar in the original winery. 
The second-floor level will also contain 
the full laboratory for enologist Sonia 
Reud, a VIP tasting room, the conference 
and meeting rooms, and space for pri- 
vate tastings. Also under consideration 
are a full commercial kitchen and a VIP 
suite. 


Financing the changes 

“Pacific Coast Farm Credit (PCFC) 
was an important part of our change 
because PCFC gave us the guarantee 
that it would back us,” says Peter. “In 
1993 and 1994, with an IRS audit hang- 
ing over us, banks got a bit nervous 
about loaning us money. This included 
the bank that we had been doing busi- 
ness with since our inception. Add to this 
the radical drop in case volume, plus the 
amount of redevelopment needed — 
other lenders questioned future cash 
flow. 

“PCFC said that they would back us 
up to $3 million. In the end, the first 


money that actually had to be borrowed 
was significantly less than this, and it 
wasn’t needed until the majority of the 
new building and fermentation cellar 
retrofit was completed. We went to Alex 
Klein at PCFC to apply for a loan to be 
provided in increments, as needed.” The 
Seghesios don’t expect to use the money 
long. “According to our plan, we should 
be entirely debt-free by 2002.” 
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“What impressed me first, when Peter 
and Ted Seghesio approached PCFC for 
financial assistance with their expan- 
sion,” explains Klein, PCFC assistant 
vice president, “was the experience and 
dedication the family has shown for over 
100 years in the wine industry. Next was 
the willingness of the younger genera- 
tion to seek advice from outside expert 
sources, such as vineyard consultant Phil 
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Freese, as they concentrated their efforts 
in a new direction — emphasizing pro- 
duction of premium quality wines. 

“We were aware Seghesio Winery was 
a well-run, internally-financed opera- 
tion, so when the time came for them to 
seek external assistance, we were 
pleased they came to us. They are still 
maintaining their focus as a tightly run 
family winery, with a very functional 
production and vineyard management 
staff. PCFC has been more than comfort- 
able to become a partner in this growth, 
structuring a financial plan to mesh with 
their 10-year expansion plan.” 


Wine production 

Now at the mid-point in the 10-year 
plan, Seghesio Winery will bottle 
55,000 cases of wine in 1998: 90% will 
be red varieties, 80% from estate-grown 
grapes. “We will hold onto a couple of 
our key Zinfandel growers who are old 
friends,” explains Ted. By 2002, the 
Seghesios expect to reach their planned 
maximum of 80,000 cases. 

The re-vamped Seghesio line consists 


of nine wines. Four are 
Zinfandels. Sonoma 
Zinfandel, a blend of 
grapes from Alexander 
and Dry Creek Valleys; 
San Lorenzo, from 100- 
year-old vines inter- 
planted with Carig- 
nane and Petite Sirah 
grown on an Alexander 
Valley hillside; Old 
Vine, from 70- to 100- 
year-old vines grown 
on Sonoma benchland; 
and Home Ranch from 
vines planted in 1895 
by Edoardo Seghesio. 

Seghesio’s best-sell- 
ing red after Zinfandel is Sangiovese. 
After 10 years of study and testing the 
four clones that exist in the 88-year-old 
Chianti Station Vineyard at the Home 
Ranch, 20 acres of Sangiovese were 
planted on Rattlesnake Mountain using 
the preferred small berry, loose clus- 
tered clone. 

Seghesio’s Keyhole Ranch in the 


reconstructed. 


At Seghesio, the original 24,000-sq.ft. winery building built in 
1895 was torn down to the foundation and floor joists and then 


Russian River Valley includes 20 acres of 
30-year-old Pinot Noir and 16 new acres 
of Pinot Noir planted in 1997. Ten of 
these acres were planted with newly 
available DRC clones 667, 777, and 115. 
Pinot Grigio clones 146 and 152, for 
one of three Seghesio white wines, were 
selected by Phil Freese and also planted 
at the Keyhole Ranch. The other whites, 
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Arneis and Moscato Bianco, are limited 
production wines which help provide a 
broad range of flavors for the tasting 
room. Arneis, an Italian variety grown 
largely in the Piemontese district of 
Italy, demonstrates pear, anise, and 
green apple characteristics. Ted 
Seghesio is currently supplementing 
with grapes from an outside grower, 
until the new Arneis at Keyhole Ranch 
comes to maturity. 

Seghesio’s Omaggio is a proprietary 
blend of Cabernet Sauvignon, Merlot, 
Sangiovese, and Barbera. The name, 
translated as “homage,” is a tribute to 
four generations of Seghesios. 


An eye fo the future 

“Ever since we made our changes,” 
Peter notes, “the plan has given us a 
clear path and has simplified what we 
want to achieve. We have to grow and 
produce great Zinfandel and San- 
giovese to be successful. From a sales 
standpoint, being primarily just a 
Zinfandel producer has made good 
sense. Most of our distribution network 
originally took us on because of our 
Zinfandel, and Zinfandel has been an 
easier sell because of increased 
demand. With the huge 1997 crop, that 
could change. That’s why we have con- 
centrated on new equipment and pro- 
cedures which will make our moder- 
ately-priced Sonoma Zinfandel ($13.50) 
more opulent and desirable. 

Marketing Seghesio wines has not 
changed. Distribution is in 45 states, 
with the strongest markets in California, 
Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, 
and Texas. About 4% of the winery’s vol- 
ume goes to the United Kingdom, 
Canada, and Europe. 

Seghesio is clearly a family affair. 
Peter’s wife, Cathy, is the winery’s west- 
ern sales manager and was responsible 
for the tasting room design. Ted’s 
younger brother, David Seghesio, is 
operations manager, and his sister Sally 
Seghesio Wilson handles compliance 
and shipping. Jim Neumiller (married to 
another of Ted’s sisters, Julie) is the vine- 
yard manager. Peter’s mother, Rachel 
Ann Seghesio, assists with sales, repre- 
senting the winery at public functions 
and hostessing winery events. Ted’s 
father, Ed Seghesio, is still involved daily 
in the vineyards and winery. 

A daringly simple new label was intro- 
duced for the Seghesio Zinfandels in 


1998. Designed by Studio Grafico 
Artigiano di Giacomo Bersanette in 
Italy, it was printed by Gordon 
Graphics (Ignacio, CA). The center of 
the buff-colored label features the word 
“Zinfandel” in large, bold script. 
Appellation and vintage stand above 
and below the varietal name in clean, 
small type. In the lower right corner is 
the discrete identification: “Since 1895 
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Seghesio Family Vineyards.” 

As the plan advances, Peter 
Seghesio observes, “The reason we are 
so driven is that our success depends 
on increasing quality, we know that 
we need to continue to raise the bar.” 
Ted Seghesio adds, “In the early days, 
we made good wine that was a good 
value. Now we want to be the very 
best at what we do.” @ 
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SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS 


Continued from page 25 
to stay with St. George. Even today, 
when we evaluate the vineyards, we 
often find jewels of great foresight that 
were planned by the previous genera- 
tions and left for us to rediscover. 
“When I enter into a working arrange- 
ment as advisor to a client, I have to be 
very certain that the client is committed 
to moving forward as their successes are 
my real reward. The Seghesio family, I 
soon discovered, had and has a passion- 
ate commitment to wine excellence. 
“One of the first objectives in the 
Seghesio 10-year plan was to get 
Seghesio out of the bulk wine business, 
and bottle only wines of the finest qual- 
ity. One of my tasks was to help them 
achieve this.” 


Improving vineyards 

“First we set about developing each 
site to its highest potential given the soil, 
climate, and other factors. There was 
considerable re-planting to be done — 
some through choice and some through 
necessity as a result of virus, eutypa, or 
variety change, but none because of 
phylloxera. 

“My methods are initially very simple: 
assess the situation and make a list of the 
most obvious or easiest first steps. We 
began by defining wine styles and then 
working with the vineyards to achieve 
the grapes needed for these wines. 


“We evolved changes in canopy and 
fruit display, changed timing of some 
operations, changed some pruning to 
increase shoot density on old vines that 
had lost cordon positions, and in three 
vineyards, took chain saws to old vines. 
In these vineyards, ‘stacked’ cordons of 
canopy and fruit were way out of bal- 
ance, and the upper cordons were 
shading the lower ones. Fruit character, 
wine quality, and fruitfulness were all 
suffering. 

“This radical surgery was described 
by the older generation in many terms, 
the only publishable one is ‘unorthodox.’ 
At one point, vineyard manager Jim 
Neumiller and I seemed more at risk 
than the vines, but these vineyards today 
are producing some of the top wines in 
the Seghesio blends.” 


Careful planning 

“We have brought a strong emphasis 
to record keeping, spreadsheet planning, 
and development of processes for evalu- 
ation of the goals and implementation of 
decisions. Peter must think my entire life 
is planned ona spreadsheet, but as much 
as he protests in good humor, he has 
become a master of Excel. 

“By adjusting crop loads, principally 
in the Sangiovese, we have been able to 
increase the crop level from about 3 TPA 
to about 5 TPA, and in some cases we 
have created better and more balanced 
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vines and produced better wines as a 
result of those changes. 

“On some of the cordon-pruned 
Zinfandel in Dry Creek Valley, we 
increased the number of spur locations 
and spread the crop out. The cordon- 
pruned vines had lost growing points 
and had become very vegetative in their 
growth. The grapes were going to white 
Zinfandel. We have methodically rebuilt 
the vine structure and the resulting 
wines are potential vineyard-designate 
or old vine Zinfandel material. 

“Water is a key tool in California for 
vine sculpting, so adding and managing 
irrigation was another concern. Almost 
all the vineyards are on drip now to pre- 
vent excessive late-season stress, even 
some of the old-vine Zinfandel. Water 
application is site-specific and varies, 
virtually vine to vine. Size of emitters 
and flow rate are geared to the individ- 
ual vine, particularly late in the season. 
All of these practices were set in place to 
optimize each site. Now we are fine-tun- 
ing, experimenting, particularly on 
Sangiovese, to see how various changes 
affect wine style. 

“The winemaking staff is increasing, 
so Ted can spend more time in the vine- 
yards. We taste together regularly to fol- 
low individual block performance and 
how we are doing in our pursuit of wine 
character and style objectives.” 


Defining ripeness 

“A current focus is ripeness, what it 
means for each vineyard and how to get 
it without excessively high alcohol 
potential. We are defining ripeness with 
respect to the vine and the fruit for full 
flavors and the appropriate vine growth 
status. The objective is to take on one of 
the key issues in our warm and dry 
California climate — the rapid accumu- 
lation of sugar, which often runs in 
advance of full flavor, aroma potential, 
and tannin ripeness. 

“Defining ripeness in the broad range 
of varieties and sites is a true challenge. 
Determining proper harvest conditions 
for Zinfandel is probably hardest, due to 
its tendency to naturally have very 
uneven synchrony of berries within and 
between clusters. We do a lot of fruit 
removal from weak shoots and verasion 
thinning to try and push the population 
of clusters into a ‘tighter window’ of 
ripeness. These practices give us better 
fruit concentration and fewer of the 
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under-ripe or green characters in aroma 
and especially flavor. 

“Neutron moisture meter probe sites 
are being added to old vineyards, and I 
sometimes wonder if the spirits of the 
older generation are gently and patiently 
smiling at our technical ways. Weather 
records and sophisticated sampling pat- 
terns, as well as sample treatments at the 
winery, are helping us learn about the 
individual sites and how and when they 
ripen, sO we can produce optimum 
wines from the sites.” 


Improving winemaking 

“My love is growing wine and 
expressing it through the winemaking 
process, so it was critical to make sure 
that Seghesio had the proper facilities to 
honor the fruit. A major part of the evo- 
lution of the winery and the Seghesios’ 
commitment to advancement has been 
the major renovation of the original 1895 
cellar and other facilities. This involved 
jackhammers, a lot of concrete dust, and 
replacement of old open-top concrete 
tanks with new temperature-controlled, 
small, stainless steel tanks. 

“All of the family’s classic old tech- 
niques of punch down are now used in 
smaller fruit lots fermented in small 
tanks with better temperature control to 
respect the individual sites and provide 
maximum complexity for the red wines 
as Ted begins the blending work. 

“We are looking at various oak barrel 
types, and as the emphasis moves to dif- 
ferent grape varieties, the wines will also 
have to be handled differently. Just 
because something looked good last year 
doesn’t mean we will follow the same 
procedures this year. Most operations are 
still under study though some issues are 
settling down to more routine practices. 

“One of the fabulous things about the 
Seghesio heritage has been the ability 
to go back through older vineyards to 
select varieties and clones from old 
vines. We’ve been particularly fortu- 
nate in this way with Sangiovese where 
we walk with older family members 
and other resource people and discover 
something new. 

“We've also pushed into new grape 
varieties. I asked them, ‘Why, given 
your Italian heritage, aren’t you grow- 
ing Pinot Grigio?’ We discussed it, and 
now Seghesio has Pinot Grigio vine- 
yards in production in the Russian 
River Valley. We continue to look for 


other alternative varieties that honor 
the Seghesio heritage. 

“Wine reviewers, I have found, like 
‘power’ or ‘show’ wines, and I like ele- 
gance, so I suggested we try combining 
both elements. The proprietary Seghesio 
Omaggio blend of Barbera, Cabernet 
Sauvignon, Merlot, and Sangiovese is a 
clear step in that combination of power 
with elegance. It also gives the Seghesios 
a great opportunity to use their Cabernet 
Sauvignon — some of the best Cabernet 
Sauvignon grown in Alexander Valley. 

“Pinot Noir is Ted’s passion. At first, I 
struggled with the concept of Pinot Noir 
in an Italian line of wines and marketing 
but I also have a passion for Pinot Noir, 
and I began to share my belief with Ted 
that Pinot Noir is the great ‘test’ in the 
life of a winemaker. Every bit of knowl- 
edge gained about how to express flavor 
and aroma intensity coupled with ele- 
gance and texture on the palate with 
Pinot Noir, by necessity, makes one a bet- 
ter winemaker for all varieties. 

“T think Ted politely puts up with my 


much-needed equipment. 


HANSEL 
LEASING 


We Lease Everything 


(If you need Xylophones, Yurts, or Zebras, we can get them for you.) 


Hansel Leasing has served Sonoma County for over 30 years. Our vehicle and equipment 
leasing program has provided capital to many large and small businesses in our county. 
LEASING MAKES SENSE. Use our money to purchase items that depreciate. Use your 
money to help your business prosper. Call our professionals today to get a quotation on that 
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philosophizing but the net result is that 
we have jointly taken on Pinot Noir with 
the same passion as we have the Italian 
varieties, though the Pinot Noir is under 
the Keyhole label. 

“The future really is built on recogniz- 
ing and honoring the best of the past. To 
my mind, the future emphasis with pre- 
mium wine in California will be on site- 
specific wine. The Seghesios are posi- 
tioned to take a leadership position in 
that trend. They have the sites, the abil- 
ity, and the desire. 

“My task is to assist in this current 
stage of transition and evolution and to 
help build processes and structures that 
will carry the ideas and momentum of 
the family and the winery forward. 

“A large part of what we are doing is 
related to the day-to-day operations, 
but I am constantly looking to the sys- 
tem and process, the larger picture. 
Seghesio wines are the immediate suc- 
cess story, but the evolution of the fam- 
ily and the winery over the long term is 
the ultimate goal.” ie 


AUTOMOBILE & 
EQUIPMENT LEASING 
2800 Corby Avenue, 
Santa Rosa, CA 95407 
707-525-1545 
or fax your request to 707-544-7801 


“BATE« 


LABEL 
APPROVALS 


Low per-label costs 
Gov’t Liaison Negotiations or Footwork 


TRADEMARK 
SEARCHES 


As Low as $120. 


‘Your trade names or designs are searched at the 
US. Patent Office to help establish valuable 
ownership or avoid costly legal liability. 
Over 100 years’ total staff experience handling 
every government liaison need for industry. 


Phone or write for details. 
Government Liaison Services, Inc. 
Suite 209, 3030 Clarendon Blvd. 
Arlington, Virginia 22201 
Mail: P.O. Box 10648, Arlington, VA 22210 
Phone: (703) 524-8200 Fax: (703) 525-8451 
TOLL-FREE 1-800-642-6564 
Major Credit Cards Accepted 
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Napa Valley Viticultural Fair 


Tuesday, November 10, 1998 


The Napa Valley Grape Growers 
Association presents the Napa Valley 
Viticultural Fair from 9am to 5pm at the 
Napa Valley Exposition, 575 Third Street 
at Silverado Trail, Napa, CA. 

The event is a one-day trade show and 
educational forum for the winegrape- 
growing industry, featuring new and 
innovative products and services for 
grapegrowers, viticulturists, and wine- 
makers. More than 100 exhibitors will be 
present. The event provides an opportu- 
nity for attendees to meet with wine- 
grape-growing industry experts, equip- 
ment manufacturers, and inventors, and 
to mingle with other growers facing 
mutual agricultural challenges. 

Included in the day’s events are a hot 
lunch, wine tasting, interactive golf-ball 
driving contest, and prizes. 

Three educational seminars will be pre- 
sented. One topic is “Differential Har- 
vesting to Maximize Wine Quality,” with 


Napa Valley Grape Growers Association presents 


More than 100 exhibitors displaying innovative products 
and services for the wine grape industry, plus... 


Seminars, wine tasting, hot lunch and more 


e Organizers: Napa Valley Grape Growers Association, 


U. C. Cooperative Extension, Napa Valley Exposition 
Sponsors: Allied Propane Service, Inc.-American Agricultural Products- 
Brotemarkle, Davis & Co.,_LP-Robert M. Fanucci and Stephen T. Buehl 
with the Law Office of Gagen, McCoy, McMahon & Armstrong- 
Phillips & Harris, Land Brokers-Lampson Tractor-Mayfield, Malloy & Vasconi, 


Insurance Agents and Brokers-Napa National Bank-Napa Valley Petroleum 
@ee2e2e202000008008008080880808080 @#eeeee 


Admission only $5 


pins Valley Viticultural: Fair 


Tuesday, Nov. 10, 1998 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


~~ Napa Valley Exposition Fairgrounds — G 
Silverado Trail & 3rd St., Napa 


For information call (707) 944-8311 


speakers Lee Johnson from the NASA 
Ames Research Center and Daniel Bosch 
from Robert Mondavi Winery. Marty 
Hedlund of Dehlinger Winery, Sebas- 
topol, CA, will discuss “The Low-Tech 
Alternative: Color Coding the Vineyard.” 

The third seminar by Dr. Carole 
Meredith from the UC Davis Dept. of 
Viticulture & Enology will reveal DNA 
analysis of various grapes in “Unraveling 
the Mysteries of Zinfandel.” Dr. Meredith 
has been analyzing DNA of grape sam- 
ples from around the world and com- 
pared them to Zinfandel. She has also 
looked at a wide range of California selec- 
tions to see if they are the same or 
whether colonal differences can be 
detected. 

Admission to the Napa Valley Viti- 
cultural Fair is $5 per person, and more 
than 1,000 attendees from Napa, Sonoma, 
Mendocino, Lake, and other winegrape- 
growing counties are expected. 

The fair is organized by the Napa Valley 
Grape Growers Association, the Napa 
Valley Exposition, and the Napa County 
U.C. Cooperative Extension. 

Sponsors include: Allied Propane 
Service, Inc.; American Agricultural 
Products; Brotemarkle, Davis & Co., LLP; 
Robert M. Fanucci and Stephen T. Buehl 
with the law office of Gagen, McCoy & 
Armstrong; Phillips & Harris, land bro- 
kers; Lampson Tractor; Mayfield, Malloy 
& Vasconi, insurance agents and brokers; 
Napa National Bank; and Napa Valley 
Petroleum. 

For more information, contact the Napa 
Valley Grape Growers Association at tel: 
707/944-8311. a 


ENGINEERING 


Winery Water & Waste Planning 
Design & Construction Management Services 


Engineering specialties include wastewater 
recycling and system expansions. 


Over 30 years experience in the design of 
water, wastewater, wastewater solids and 
utilities systems. Domestic and overseas 
experience with wineries producing table 
wines and sparkling wines with production 
capacities from 5,000 to 2,000,000 cases. 


Excellent in-house database on process 
water use of all sizes of wineries. Obtain your 
utility design services from someone who 
knows the wine industry. 


STORM ENGINEERING 
15 Main Street, PO Box 681, Winters, CA 95694 
916/795-3506 
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Unified Wine & Grape Symposium 


January 20-21, 1999 


As the wine industry becomes increasingly competitive, U.S. vint- 
ners and winegrape growers alike need solid, breaking news to sur- 
vive. Organizers of the 1999 Unified Wine & Grape Symposium are 
preparing a program that again promises to provide that and more. 

On January 20 and 21, 1999, at the Sacramento Convention 
Center, the 1999 Unified Symposium will feature wine industry 
experts from around the globe providing the insight, data, news, 
and trends essential to good business decisions. Themed “Where 
the Industry and Information Connect,” the program opens with 
the financial, supply, production, and sales statistics that have 
become a staple of the Unified Symposium’s opening program. 

“Our guests have made it clear that they rely on the Unified 
Symposium as the industry’s first source of this vital information,” 
explains Unified Symposium Program Chair Ed Weber. “We've 
expanded the morning sessions to ensure that everyone starts the 
new year off with the best, most up-to-date information possible.” 

In 1998, the Unified Symposium offered guests an external look at 
international competition. In 1999, the organizers provide a different 
perspective when keynote speaker Michael Mondavi (Robert 
Mondavi Winery) addresses America’s place in the global market — 
an examination of our markets, their attractiveness to foreign pro- 
ducers, and how the industry can maintain and build those markets. 
His presentation is expected to set the tone for two days of seminars 
examining marketing, viticulture, enology, and business develop- 
ments destined to shape the future of the wine industry. 

Put on by the industry, for the industry, the nonprofit Unified 
Wine & Grape Symposium draws on the expertise of some of the 
most respected and innovative growers, winemakers, researchers, 
marketers, and analysts to address key industry issues and help 
individual growers and vintners remain competitive. 

In addition to the full slate of technical and business sessions, the 
symposium has dramatically expanded exhibit space to showcase 
the latest equipment, supplies, and services aimed at enhancing and 
enriching America’s wine industry. 

“Our exhibit floor is traditionally very active,” explains Lyndie 
Boulton of the American Society for Enology & Viticulture, Unified 
Symposium co-sponsor. “We've increased the exhibit floor by 12,000 
square feet for 1999 and more than 65% of our total space is already 
committed.” 

Popular exhibit floor events like the hosted lunch are again on the 
schedule, and the 1998 California regional wine tasting expands its 
scope to include wine regions from around the nation in 1999. 
“Broadening our guests’ understanding and knowledge of their 
industry is what the Symposium is all about,” says Karen Ross, 
president of California Association of Winegrape Growers, which is 
a co-sponsor of the Symposium. Ross points out that free exhibit 
floor seminars are being included to further the Unified 
Symposiums goal of informing and enhancing the industry’s many 
participants. 

While exhibit space is selling rapidly, reservations are still being 
accepted and interested vendors of equipment, services, and sup- 
plies are encouraged to call 530/753-3142. Registration materials for 
the 1999 Symposium can be requested by calling 800/241-1800 in 
California or 916/924-5370 outside California. 

The Unified Wine & Grape Symposium is presented by the ASEV 
and CAWG in cooperation with: California State University, Fresno; 
University of California, Davis; The Wine Institute; Family 
Winemakers; and American Vintners Association. | 
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INTERPERSONAL 
CONFLICT: 


Dangers AND Solutions 


by Trula M. LaCalle, Ph.D. 


“He’s done it to me again! He’s deliber- 
ately ignored what I told him and done as 
he pleased. He makes my blood boil! What 
are you going to do about this guy? 
Whatever you do, it had better be soon or 
else I’m out of here.” 


mployee conflicts are a headache. 

The interpersonal tension over- 

rides your best efforts to main- 

tain a collegial work atmosphere. 

Your greatest successes and 
brightest moments can be darkened by 
emotionally demanding confrontations 
among workers. You ask yourself, 
“Why can’t we simply work together 
peacefully?” The angry episode 
reminds you how much easier it is to 
manage the technical needs of your 
business than the interpersonal needs 
of your employees. 

Tense situations are most difficult 
when no employee is clearly “right” or 
“wrong.” Most often, all involved par- 
ties have a legitimate point of view. 
Most of the time, they have intended to 
do the right thing, according to that 
point of view. Usually, all sides have 
made an error, committed an offense, or 
contributed to the problem in some 
way. Addressing the multiple elements 
of the issue takes time. Meanwhile pro- 
ductivity decreases, and employees 
may lose sight of more important com- 
pany goals. 

Putting a lid on the conflict doesn’t 
help for long. You may experience 
immediate relief by not having to listen 
to complaints, but you create bigger 
problems down the road. When con- 
flicts go underground, resentment and 
hostility continue to build. 

An underground conflict can be 


expressed in absenteeism, tardiness, 
sabotage, “accidents,” thefts, vandal- 
ism, lack of cooperation, and low 
morale. Usually, underground conflicts 
grow and reappear as employee resig- 
nations or terminations, vocal coali- 
tions among groups of workers, 
threats, verbal combativeness and 
verbal insults, and in the worse case 
scenarios, arson and assaults. 


Resolving conflicts 

Try getting employees to sit down 
with you and work out the conflict 
between them. When each person is 
willing to take responsibility for 
his/her behavior and admit having 
made mistakes, these conflict resolu- 
tion talks can be successful. If they rec- 
ognize that no one will be happy until 
each is willing to be cooperative and is 
eager to find a resolution, you're 
halfway to solving the problem. At this 
point, consider taking the following 
steps: 

1) Set the stage by talking about the 
need for cooperation and your desire to 
find a “win-win” solution. 

2) Lay the ground rules for discus- 
sion, such as “no blaming,” “no inter- 
rupting,” and “no loud talk.” 

3) Ask each one to state his/her per- 
ceptions of what happened and his/her 
position on the issues. Direct the other 
party to listen as objectively as possible 
while attempting to understand his/ 
her perspective. 

4) Clarify the important points and 
ask each one to refrain from introduc- 
ing irrelevant information. 

5) Define individual needs. 

6) Determine shared needs. 

7) Review shared goals and discuss 
the future in positive terms. 

8) Seek solutions and options that 
have mutual benefit. 

9) Develop a mutual action plan. 


10) Schedule a time or times when 
progress on the action plan will be 
reviewed. 


When employees don’t care about 
finding a solution 

The above steps are vital to improv- 
ing communication and_ reaching 
agreement between people who are 
interested in putting the problem 
behind them. But what about employ- 
ees who are more interested in proving 
their point than they are in settling the 
matter? How can you get them to move 
forward and think of the future instead 
of arguing about things that have 
already occurred and cannot be 
changed? 

First, recognize that, when we are 
angry, we need to cool down before we 
are ready to talk. Sometimes we need to 
do a lot of thinking before we have 
thoroughly prepared ourselves to be 
able to discuss a problem effectively. If 
we are rushed into the mediation or 
resolution process before we are emo- 
tionally and mentally ready, we are not 
likely to participate cooperatively with 
an open mind. Instead, we are ready for 
battle at the slightest hint of disagree- 
ment. 

Before you suggest a meeting among 
parties engaged in the conflict, discover 
whether or not the timing is right. Do 
you need to be patient and wait awhile, 
allowing the individuals time to think 
through some issues more carefully 
before they begin to talk to each other? 


Preparing employees to work 
toward resolution 

How can you prepare employees to 
participate in a successful conflict reso- 
lution meeting? The answer is not a 
simple one. Individual differences dic- 
tate how you must approach each 
employee. Often, the task is so complex 
that you must call in an outside consul- 
tant to help you gain the necessary 
insights and methods to be successful 
with an especially difficult individual 
or group. 

You may feel you do not have the lis- 
tening skills or the psychological know- 
how to interact with an employee in 
this way. If the employees are from 
another culture, you may have a partic- 
ularly hard time understanding or 
respecting their points of view. In addi- 
tion, the employee or group may fear 
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negative consequences if they speak 
freely with you or someone else within 
the company. 

If you can overcome these factors, 
here are some general suggestions to 
consider when you find yourself in the 
challenging role of mediator: 

1) Listen carefully to what the 
employee is telling you. Give the per- 
son a chance to talk at length, so he/she 
can feel thoroughly heard and under- 
stood. 

2) Ask questions and clarify any 
points you may have only partially 
comprehended. Let the employee know 
that your chief concern is to thoroughly 
understand. 

3) Try not to judge. Keep an open 
attitude. 

4) Stay in control of your emotions. 
Do not let yourself be provoked into a 
defensive or offensive posture or reac- 
tion. 

5) Present yourself in a calm and sup- 
portive manner. Think of yourself as a 
coach. 
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(916) 567-9475 


Daniel J. Nutley 
Michael J. Burns 
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David C. Gellerman 
Barry W. McCandless 


Grant Thornton % 
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6) Determine what motivates this 
employee and how his/her needs can 
be met. 

7) Learn what this employee values 
most. Determine what personal values 
have or have not been respected in the 
situation at hand. Be alert for cultural 
differences which may not have been 
considered. 

8) Find tactful ways to acknowledge 
the employee’s feelings, especially if 
the employee is feeling wounded or 
fearful. 

9) Ask the employee about his or her 
ideas for solving the problem. 

When conflicts continue for an 
extended period of time, remain opti- 
mistic that the conflict can be resolved. 
Resolution often occurs in stages, some 
of which may seem unnecessarily pro- 
longed to the outside observer, but are 
necessary to the parties involved in the 
discord. 

Keep in mind that each individual 
grows and changes at his/her own 
pace. Be encouraging. Give reminders 
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about shared needs and goals. Listen 
for options which are realistic. Speak of 
their individual successes and how res- 
olution will help them let go of burden- 
some resentments and achieve their 
personal goals. Advocate the benefits of 
compromise and negotiation. Talk 
about your vision of a harmonious 
future and your goal of getting every- 
one back to working in a friendly and 
relaxed environment. |_| 


Trula M. LaCalle, PhD, is an employee 
relations and cross-cultural consultant and 
trainer living in Sonoma County. Dr. LaCalle 
is a non-Hispanic who has 25 years’ experi- 
ence working and living with Hispanics. She 
offers training for winery and vineyard 
employees, presented in English or Spanish, 
on topics such as supervision skills, human 
relations, and productivity. Consultations are 
available by telephone, or she will travel to 
your site. 

She can be reached at 707/829-9496, 
888/LACALLE, or lacalle@metro.net. For 
more information and articles, visit her web- 
site: http://www.LaCalle.com. 
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WINERY REDESIGN 


VALLEY OF THE MOON WINERY 


BUIIdIng on the past 


OCT 


by Mary Dooley, 
ozborndooli Architecture, 
Santa Rosa, CA 

Lisa Tucker, 

ZFA Structural Engineers, 
Santa Rosa, CA 


alley of the Moon Winery 
bears a name that recalls a rich 
history, evoking images of 
writer Jack London and warm 
autumn evenings bathed in 
moonlight. New owner Kenwood 
Vineyards planned to transform the 
135-year-old winery into a modern pro- 
duction facility for premium wines. In 
keeping with the name, John Sheela, 
president, and winemaker Mike Lee 
wanted to create something special by 
holding on to the winery’s heritage. 


ale the future 


History 

This beautiful 60-acre piece of prop- 
erty in Glen Ellen, CA, has a long his- 
tory of human occupation, beginning 
with the Native Americans whose for- 
mer presence is witnessed by the obsid- 
ian tools and ornaments they left 
behind. Later, the site was part of the 
1840 Rancho Agua Caliente Land Grant 
of 48,800 acres. 

It wasn’t until 1863 that the land was 
used to produce grapes. In that year, a 
vineyard and winery were established, 
which at its peak, produced 50,000 gal- 
lons of wine and 2,000 gallons of 
brandy annually. Eli T. Sheppard 
bought the property in 1883. He named 
it the Madrone Vineyards, added 
French vines, and built the first of two 
stone wine cellars. The second was 
built two years later when Senator 
George Hearst, father of newspaper 
tycoon William Randolph Hearst, 
bought the property. 


Distinctive stonework, a prominent feature of 
the renovated barrel cellar and tasting room 
at Valley of the Moon Winery (left), was 
previously hidden behind wood and plaster 
in the original winery buildings (top inset). In 
Phase V of the project, the roof of the 
stainless steel tank cellar is under 
construction (bottom insert). 

Color photo by Timothy J. Maloney 


From 1888 to 1891, under the guidance 
of Hearst and his son, Madrone Vineyard 
became a serious winemaking operation. 
They added Medoc and Gironda grapes 
to the vineyards, and Hearst took the 
wine to the East Coast to serve to his 
guests in Washington, DC. 

After Senator Hearst died in 1891, the 
property was neglected until January 
1941 when Henry Parducci and Peter 
Domenici bought the winery, which 
then included more than 380 acres. 
They changed the name to Valley of the 
Moon Winery and brought the vine- 
yards and winery back into production. 
The Parducci family continued to grow 
grapes and produce wine under the 
name Valley of the Moon Winery until 
1997 when the property was sold to 
Kenwood Vineyards. 


The process 

In preparation for upgrading the 
winery, and even before escrow had 
closed on the property, Kenwood hired 
ozborndooli Architecture in December 
1996 to plan the transformation. In 
addition to maintaining the heritage of 
the building, the new owners wanted to 
have a modern crush facility function- 
ing by harvest 1997. It was immediately 
clear that all of the existing structures 
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and pavements would have to be 
demolished, with the exception of the 
stone walls of the original winery and 
the roof structure and concrete walls of 
the fermentation cellar. 


Master planning 

The first step in the design process 
was to develop a master plan for the 
property. This process generated a 
number of alternative plans that were 
discussed and compared. One major 
consideration was retaining valuable 
old-vine Zinfandel in the vineyards 
surrounding the existing winery. 

Winemaker Mike Lee had strong 
ideas about how he wanted to process 
grapes at the new facility, and these 
ideas drove production planning. He 
wanted a system that would provide 
gentle processing and whole cluster 
pressing for white grapes, resulting in 
a juice which is fruitier, cleaner, less 
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phenolic, less astringent, and easy to 
clarify. Once a schematic master plan 
was agreed upon, other consultants 
were brought in to deal with site utili- 
ties, drainage, process waste, and fire 
protection. 


Putting the team together 

The key to the success of this project 
was teamwork. In order to meet the 
owners’ time frame, all the team mem- 
bers had to work closely together. 
Principal members of the team were 
Sheela, the builder, structural engineer, 
and architect. 

Kenwood had a long term relation- 
ship with Mark Molofsky Builders, Inc., 
(Glen Ellen, CA) and they were chosen 
as general contractor. Molofsky was 
involved in decision making from the 
preliminary stage, providing input in 
the areas of constructability, construc- 
tion costs, and scheduling. Kenwood 


Color photo by Timothy J. Maloney 


The bronze, copper, and stainless steel quilt of the Valley of the 
Moon tasting bar is topped with a poured-in-place concrete slab 
(left). A vineyard of old-vine Zinfandel surrounds the tasting room 
(below), and the bottle label celebrates the winery’s Valley of the 
Moon location (below inset). 


The Valley of the Moon bottle is supplied by 
Demptos Glass; the capsule is by Ramondin; 
and the label design is by Studio Grafico 
Artigiano in Italy. 


had also worked with ZFA (Zucco 
Fagent Associates) Structural Engineers 
(Santa Rosa, CA) and wanted to con- 
tinue that relationship. Later, the archi- 
tects assembled the remainder of the 
design team, including a landscape 
architect and civil, geotechnical, fire 
protection, electrical, and plumbing 
engineers. 


Working with Sonoma County 
Shortly after the master plan was 
developed, a meeting was held with 
officials from the Sonoma County 
building department, known locally as 
the Sonoma County Permit and 
Resource Management Department 
(PRMD). The meeting included the 
Kenwood team, architects, county 
planners, building officials, and the fire 
marshal. At this meeting, it was deter- 
mined that the project would have to 
undergo a use permit process, which 
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usually takes four to six months. 

In order for the facility to be ready for \ 
the harvest season, the use permit \ 
process had to be shortened to 2.5 \ 
months. To expedite the process, the 
county assigned a project coordinator 
to be the liaison between the architects, 
the owner, and the many county 


departments with jurisdiction over the 
project. 

Because the site was the location of a a 
known Native American encampment, | 
an archeological study was needed. | 
Further, the historical significance of 
the site required a historical study and | 
the project had to be reviewed by the 
Sonoma County Landmarks Commis- 
sion. The presence of Sonoma Creek on 
the west boundary of the project also 
involved the California Fish & Game 
Department. 

To accelerate the public hearing 
process, Kenwood contacted surround- 
ing property owners, mailed a brochure, 
and made follow-up visits to concerned 
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neighbors/property owners, outlining 
Kenwood’s planned improvements. 

The diligence of the Valley of the 
Moon team and county officials in 
meeting deadlines meant the use per- 
mit process was completed in a record 
2.5 months. 


Phased construction 
The architects worked out an agree- 
ment with the PRMD that allowed 


under the slanted 
roof, adjacent to 
the crush area 
and steel tank 
cellar, is the hub 
of crush activity. 
Valley of the 
Moon’s unique 
placement of the 
auger allows for 
gentle delivery of 
white grapes to 
the presses. 


them to submit plans for the project in 
phases. The first phase was demolition, 
which Kenwood did prior to complet- 
ing the use permit process. Phase II 
consisted of site grading and drainage 
work. This was followed by Phase III, 
the site utilities, and Phase IV, the crush 
facility and pad for stainless steel tanks. 

During Phase IV, plans were com- 
pleted for the barrel cellar, public and 
VIP tasting rooms, offices, and a small 
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kitchen, followed by landscaping and 
irrigation plans. Phase V consisted of 
construction of the building around the 
stainless steel tanks and catwalks which 
were placed during Phase IV. Phase V 
also includes recently submitted plans 
for the bottling, dry goods, and loading 
dock areas, the construction of which 
should be completed by the end of 1999. 


Design and structural elements 

Historical research uncovered that 
the Valley of the Moon Winery has 
operated longer than any other winery 
in the Glen Ellen area. Also, the original 
winery structure exemplified the dis- 
tinctive style of Chinese stone masons 
who labored in the Sonoma Valley after 
their work on railroads was completed. 
Because of the historical significance 
and the striking appearance of the 
stone, it was decided to keep the origi- 
nal character of the stone winery in the 
new design. 

Old photographs showed the original 
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Our Mission... 


To Respect Wine 


Evolution 


Enhancement 


Since modesty governs the work of a Master Cooper, 
we never forget that our success depends on 
the success of the winemaker. Above all, our mission 
is to respect and serve the harmonious balance of your wine. 
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THE NEW TRADITION” 


What is perhaps the world’s most perfect cork didn’t just 
fall off a tree. No, it was created from comments by 
winemakers. Forged from feedback at wineries. That’s be- 
cause only by using our ears, and what’s between them, 


could we revolutionize how wine bottles are now sealed. 
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SUPREMECORQ: DESIGNED 
TO KEEP FINE WINE FINE. 


THE CORK THAT WINE- 
MAKERS DEMANDED. 


Actually, SupremeCorq hasn’t been The idea for SupremeCorg came 


around forever. It just seems that 
way. After all, more than 
200 wineries world- 
wide have used 
it to seal mil- 
lions of bottles 
of wine. And 
no wonder. 
SupremeCorq 
virtually elim- 
inates leak- 
age and evapo- 
ration, helps pre- 
vent off-flavors from 
traditional closures, will 
not break, comes in a number of 
colors, can be 
printed on and, 
lest we forget, 
is recyclable. 


But before 


SupremeCorq 


A near perfect seal, ever fit snugly 


SupremeCorgq helps fis hyo ndl ss 

prevent leakage and 
there were years 

evaporation, helps 


eliminate off-flavors, of design and 
and will not break. 


development, 
trials and test- 
ing, research and refinement. 

And, above all, listening. 

All to give the wine industry exact- 
ly what it had asked for: a more reli- 


able, more consistent cork. 


© 1998. SupremeCorgq is a registered trademark and The New Tradition is a trademark of Supreme Corgq, Inc. Foreign & other patents pending. Patents 5,480,915; 5,496,862; 5,692,629, 5,710,184 


from the plastic bungs that winer- 


ies use in their barrels 


in place of tradition- 
al wooden ones. 
However, our 
final version is 
the product 
of comments 
from wine- 
makers. And 
reactions from 
bottling lines. 
Vintners from 
world-renowned 
wineries in Washington, 
Oregon and the Napa and 
Sonoma Valleys told us of their need 
for a cork that wouldn’t chip or break 
on the bottling line. One that was easy 
to put in the bottle and easy to pull 
out. And one that helps reduce the 
chance of musty flavors in their wine. 

The*bottling lines told us that 
our cork was too soft. Or too hard. 
Or what specifications would work 
better with the equipment used. 

In fact, we listened to both man 
and machine through several dif- 
ferent formulations, during three 
years of designs and prototypes. 

The result? A truly collaborative 
effort that produced possibly the 


wine world’s most perfect cork seal. 


From over 200 wineries 


around the world, millions of 
bottles of wine have been 
sealed with SupremeCorgq. 


THE PROOF IS IN 
THE POURING. 


As we mentioned above, hun- 
dreds of wineries from all 
over the world have adopted 
SupremeCorgq, from Chile to 
Australia, South Africa to the 
United States. ; 

True, operations people 
love that SupremeCorg en- 
hances the bottling process 
by helping to eliminate cork 
variations. And marketing 
departments delight in know- 
ing SupremeCorgs come . 
in most any color imagin- 
able, and they can be printed 
on, too. 

But it’s the winemakers 
who truly realize the value of 
SupremeCordg: it helps pre- 
vent off-flavors. So their 


wines can be enjoyed exactly 


as they intended. 

For more information, please 
feel free to contact our distributor 
Scott Laboratories at 1-800-821-7254 
or fax them at 707-765-6674. 

Or contact Supreme Corg by 
phone at 253-395-8712, by fax at 
253-395-8713 or via our Web site: 
http://www.supremecorgq.com. 

As you might expect, we’d love - 


to hear from you. 
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WINERY REDESIGN 


structure had been remodeled; its walls 
had been lowered and a plaster coating 
was added that covered up the stone. 
The first task was to uncover the 27-inch- 
thick stone walls that had been buried 
beneath decades of piecemeal additions. 
The stone skeleton of one Madrone 
Vineyard building was salvaged. 

By the time the stone walls were 
exposed, the architect’s design for the 
barrel cellar, tasting room, and produc- 
tion facility had a strong image, incor- 
porating the stonework of these walls. 
Working from the idea of farm building 
organization, the architects’ plan ori- 
ented the buildings in rectilinear rela- 
tionships, with each winery function 
having its own unique house. (See site 
plan on page 40.) 

Materials selected for the exterior 
came from typical farm construction — 
board and batten with metal roofs. The 
color pallet was inspired by rich colors 
of the old vines in autumn. The tasting 
room exterior was plastered with a 
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three-color, hand-troweled finish in a 
deep clay red. The complex was tied 
together with themes of zinc-like metal 
roofs and similar architectural details. 


Barrel cellar 

The walls of the barrel cellar were 
raised 10 feet to accommodate barrel 
storage. The design challenge was find- 
ing the correct proportion of stone wall 
to new board and batten walls without 
creating an overly stout building. The 
architects designed a precast stone cap 
that heightened the sense of the stone 
wall and provided a clean transition to 
start the new board and batten wall 
above. 

The structural challenge was bracing 
the unreinforced stone walls to with- 
stand earthquake forces. Weak mortar, a 
lack of reinforcing steel, and anchorage 
of the walls to the roof make these types 
of structures prime candidates for col- 
lapse during an earthquake. A structural 
system was designed which provided 


for a new roof supported on steel tubes. 

A concrete bond beam was poured 
on top of the stone wall and anchored 
three feet into the wall below. This con- 
crete beam braces the wall between the 
new steel tubes and provides support 
for the new double wood stud wall 
above. The interior steel frame braces 
the building for earthquake forces and 
supports the upper walls and roof 
structure in case the old stone walls fail 
during an earthquake. 

The selection of the foundation system 
was limited by the proximity of new 
footings to the old stone walls; a drilled 
pier system was used. The reduced 
width of the foundation also minimized 
impact to the old stone walls. 

The truss was designed to clearspan 
60 feet and uses prefabricated roofing 
panels that span 24 feet between the 
roof trusses, eliminating purlins and 
creating an efficient roof system. The 
panels consist of a styrofoam core 
sandwiched between a layer of OSB 


to each client. 
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(oriented strand board) top and bot- 
tom. Twelve inches thick, they provide 
thermal insulation equal to R40. The 
panels were prefinished and provide 
moisture protection in the humid envi- 
ronment. The “Valley of the Moon” 
theme was expressed in the semi-circu- 
lar plate steel ties which hold the truss 
members together. Custom cedar doors 
were fabricated to fill the 10-foot 
arched openings in the preserved 
stonework at each end of the building. 


Tasting room 

What is now the tasting room was 
originally filled with concrete fermenta- 
tion tanks. Over time these were demol- 
ished and replaced with steel tanks. The 
original roof trusses and concrete walls 
remain. The new tasting room is a 
richly textured space of stone, metal, 
and hand-colored concrete. Oversized 
casement windows open out to the 57- 
year-old vineyard. 

The large wine bar matches the scale 
of the 2,500-square-foot space. To 
break up the length of counter and 
create a strong focus, the bar design 
became a sculpture: a curvilinear form 
sheathed in a metal quilt of bronze, 
copper, and stainless steel — the same 
dimpled stainless sheets used for steel 
tanks. The design called for counter- 
tops that were monolithic rather than 
broken up with joints, so poured-in- 
place concrete was chosen. 


Tank room 

The accelerated schedule required 
construction of the concrete slab and 
tank pads and installation of all stain- 
less steel tanks and piping before the 
walls and roof were built. 

Concrete block with a stucco exterior 
finish was selected for the exterior 
walls, providing a durable finish and 
allowing the walls to be built next to 
existing tanks. The block walls were ini- 
tially built up to six feet in height to 
provide security for the tanks until the 
final permit to complete the building 
was obtained. 

The walls of the tank room, bottling, 
and storage buildings will have an exte- 
rior of hand-troweled plaster. The inte- 
rior finish will be of a fungus inhibiting 
paint. 


Crush area and tank pad 
Design of the crush facility was 


intended to provide the most gentle han- 
dling of grapes for whole cluster press- 
ing. This primary driving force, along 
with pivotal placement of the laboratory 
between the crush area and steel tank 
cellar, helped to form the layout. 

A ramp (eight feet above ground 
level) was built to unload gondolas of 
grapes into a horizontal, stainless 
24-inch screw auger conveyor chosen to 
deliver grapes to the presses. 

While the dump area was high, the 
tank presses were kept low next to the 
mechanical pad, creating a “pit” area. 
Locating the mechanical pad in this 
low contained area offered the advan- 
tage of significantly reducing the nor- 
mally high noise levels of the chiller 
and air compressor. 

The two large presses (25 ton capac- 
ity) also improved efficiency with the 
grape unloading process from trucks. 
The hopper is deeper and shorter than 
most to aid in receiving white grapes. 

Each tank press is equipped with a dis- 
charge hopper to direct pressed skins 
into a pomace auger. The hoppers fea- 


ture a work platform to provide access to 
the interior of each press and act as a 
safety grate over the pomace auger. 

The winemaker’s lab proximity 
becomes the “hub” of activity, with 
views onto the unloading ramp, the 
crush pit, and the steel tank cellar. 

In 1997, construction constraints hin- 
dered production, and the winery 
crushed 970 tons of grapes. In 1998, 
with the benefit of newly designed 
facilities, the winery will crush between 
2,200 and 2,400 tons. 


Summary 

All the elements needed to create a 
successful winery project were present. 
A beautiful setting with historical sig- 
nificance, a client with a clear vision 
and an appreciation of good architec- 
ture, a creative and flexible engineer, a 
contractor who pays unflagging atten- 
tion to detail, and architects who, see- 
ing the potential, put all the elements 
together. These ingredients truly trans- 
formed Valley of the Moon Winery 
from a vision into reality. a 
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Canton Cooperage iS proud to offer the premium American oak barrel; 
finely crafted from ait-dried white oak and slowly toasted over oak fires. The 
discerning winemaker can choose oak from Several regional forests, which 
is processed in our own stave mills. Three 225 liter: barrel styles -Bordeaux, 
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with or without heads toasted. Long chimes for ease of handling, rust-proof 
galvanized hoops, and finely sanded for a beautiful presentation in your 
winery; these barrels offer uncompromising quality. Call 1-800-692-9888 
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(Take a moment to linger over one 
of these fine Zinfandel wines from 


California’s Lodi appellation. 


These are supple, mouthfilling wines. 


They're soft, silky and seductive... 
intensely complex, yet approachable. 


Savor the bright berry aromas and 


Edna Valley’s new cherry-wood and slate tasting bar boasts the best view in San Luis Obispo. 


by Carol Caldwell-Ewart 


efore June 21, 1997, tasting wine 

at Edna Valley Vineyard (San 

Luis Obispo, CA) may have 

seemed more like an ordeal than 

a pleasure to visitors. The six- 
foot pine tasting bar resembled a pack- 
ing crate, which was appropriate, 
because its location in the winery’s 
warehouse for case goods storage, near 
the bottling line and smack in the mid- 
dle of a pass-through for hoses and 
forklifts, determined the tasting room 
ambiance. 

In the mid-afternoon, when the wind 
from the ocean blew in to cool the 
grapevines, visitors got goose bumps. 
When the bottling line was running, they 
used hand signals to indicate their tast- 
ing choices. Any hope of educating them 
about the merits of the wines they were 
sampling was lost in the cacophony of 
clanking machinery and clinking bottles. 

When the serious business of wine- 
making was going on, the tasting room 
had to close. And more often than pro- 
duction workers liked, winemaking 
chores had to wait when visitors were 
on the scene. 


So it was to great rejoicing that Edna 
Valley’s Jack Niven Hospitality Center 
opened. “We went from a beat up Pinto 
to a Porsche,” recalls Becky Gray, the 
winery’s hospitality and public rela- 
tions manager. The new center has been 
called one of the most sophisticated 
tasting facilities on California’s central 
coast, and it offers nearly everything a 
hospitality manager needs to handle 
crowds of visitors. 

In addition to a tasting room and 
retail store — called the gourmet mar- 
ketplace — the 5,000-square-foot center 
contains banquet rooms, a professional, 
industrial kitchen which can serve up 
to 500, a meeting and conference room, 
and a 1,500-square-foot barrel room. An 
adjacent enclosed patio and lawn area, 
bright with flowers, expands the indoor 
space, and a demonstration vineyard 
adds educational interest. 

The center’s showpiece is a 30-foot, 
cherry-wood and slate tasting bar 
backed by a tall wrap-around window 
that offers sweeping views overlooking 
Edna Valley’s vineyards and the coastal 
hills beyond. 


Edna Valley's production and 
vineyards 
Dramatic and inviting, the new hos- 
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SAVVY MARKETING 


pitality center is a much more fitting 
showcase for Edna Valley’s premium 
wines. The winery is a joint venture 
shared equally by Chalone Wine Group 
of Napa and Paragon Vineyards, 
owned by the Niven family. 

The center is named for Jack Niven, 
patriarch of the family, now deceased, 
who sold his Purity Foods grocery 
stores in the 1970s and began growing 
grapes in Edna Valley. He was one of 
the first wine-grape growers in the area. 
The partnership began in 1980, with 
Paragon providing the grapes and 
Chalone supplying the management 
and sales effort. 

Ninety percent of Edna Valley’s pro- 
duction is currently in Chardonnay, 
with 5% in Pinot Noir. In 1997, the win- 
ery produced a limited group of tasting 
room wines including Syrah and 
Viogner. Edna Valley usually produces 
about 500 cases of sparkling wine, but 
in 1997 made 1,200 cases in anticipation 
of millennium celebrations. 

Production was 78,000 cases in 1996 
and 90,000 cases in 1997. Plans are to 
increase production to 150,000 cases by 
2002. In addition to building the hospi- 
tality center, Edna Valley has been gear- 
ing up for expansion in other areas by 
constructing a state-of-the-art crush 
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Before the opening of the Jack Niven Hospitality Center, Edna Valley’s tasting room was a 


six-foot pine counter in the winery warehouse. 


pad, completed in 1996, and planning a 
new barrel room, which will double 
capacity from 3,000 to 6,000 barrels, to 
be completed in 1999. 

Paragon farms 756 acres in Edna 
Valley — nearly 70% are planted in 
Chardonnay, 8% in Pinot Noir, 7% in 
Sauvignon Blanc, and 1% in Semillion 
— and has recently acquired 200 more 
acres in Paso Robles, which are primar- 
ily being planted to Syrah. The 
Chardonnay is all Clone #4 and the 
Pinot Noir is an old Martini clone, both 
are on their own roots and 25 years old. 
Some of the Edna Valley acreage is 


being planted with Pinot Gris, and var- 
ious rootstocks are being tested for suit- 
ability. 

Halfway between San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, the Edna Valley runs east- 
west and opens into Morro Bay; no 
coastal hills block the maritime air 
masses, providing natural air condi- 
tioning. Though surrounding areas are 
hot, Edna Valley is a Region II in the 
Winkler-Amerine system. 


The gourmet marketplace 
Edna Valley’s retail space is alive and 
colorful with gift items, such as hand- 


painted French and Italian pottery, 
hand-blown glass, and large etched and 
painted bottles by a local artist. 
Cookbooks are the store’s biggest sell- 
ers. Displays change frequently, and 
case displays make selecting wine easy. 

Gift baskets are a favorite with cus- 
tomers, who can select from pre-assem- 
bled baskets or have one made up espe- 
cially for them. 

A cold case offers a variety of 
gourmet food, and in summer months, 
the winery stocks up on picnic items. 
Visitors are encouraged to put together 
a picnic with a bottle of Edna Valley 
wine and spread a blanket on the lawn 
or play sand volleyball or horseshoes. 

The winery encourages local visitors 
with activities tailored to appeal to them, 
such as a weekly taste and shop evening 
during the Christmas season, where 
shoppers enjoy mulled wine and hors 
d’oeuvres while they peruse the gift 
selection, and the Friday night “Wine 
Down.” Every Friday evening from 5 to 
7PM through the late spring and summer, 
visitors pay $5 per wine for a full-glass 
tasting and appetizers, such as a basket 
of freshly baked foccacia. 


Impact of the hospitality center 
The Niven Hospitality Center 
became profitable for the winery 
almost instantly. The Edna Valley staff 
immediately planned several events 
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that brought locals, local purveyors, 
and local media to the new facility, with 
excellent response. The grand opening 
event, an hors d’oeuvres and wine-tast- 
ing benefit, raised $10,000 for the San 
Luis Obispo Mozart Festival. 

“This area didn’t have anything like 
this until we opened. We wanted the 
hospitality center to be a gathering 
place for the community,” explains 
Gray. “We want people here to think of 
Edna Valley as their winery.” The win- 
ery plans to host four benefit events for 
local nonprofit groups each year. 

Since the opening, Edna Valley has 
been the site of a wide range of events: 
small dinner parties, family and class 
reunions, weddings, cooking classes, a 
New Year’s Eve party that will be an 
annual event, benefits, the local 
Vintners Association Harvest Fair, 
winemaker dinners, and a Women for 
Wine Sense conference dinner. The cen- 
ter can hold 87 inside for a sit-down 
dinner. Adding patio seating increases 
the total to 135, and by tenting the 


For High Quality North Coast Winegrapes it’... 


LAKE COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


lawn, it can seat 475 for dinner. 

In December of 1997 alone, the center 
was rented for 23 events. In 1998, it has 
been rented every weekend from 
March through the end of the year, 
often for three or four events per week- 
end. Most annual events that have been 
held at the new facility in 1998 have 
immediately been booked to return in 
1999, 

Getting all this activity in the hospi- 
tality center has been no happy acci- 
dent. “Before the center opened, we 
went on field trips to see the problems 
other people were having,” says Gray. 
What became clear was that the facili- 
ties that didn’t do well didn’t have staff 
dedicated to handling events. “People 
need to feel that they’re being taken 
care of,” Gray explains. “There are no 
short cuts. When people are hosting an 
event at Edna Valley, we want to help 
them feel that we’re hosting the event 
and that they can relax and have a good 
time.” 

Gray handles booking events, and 
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Edna Valley hired Tina Hoppe as spe- 
cial events manager. She works directly 
with event patrons and caterers to 
ensure that everything flows smoothly. 
Since the hospitality center is doing so 
well, the winery hired an assistant for 
Hoppe early in 1998. 

Rental of the facility is based on a per 
person fee. Hoppe recommends cater- 
ers, tent rentals (a must for outside 
events in this area where the wind 
picks up every day about 2 PM), and 
helps deal with whatever else is 
needed. “We go out of our way to get 
whatever people want,” Gray declares. 

The payoff for Edna Valley is that 
once people have been in the facility, 
“they want to come back again and 
again,” says Gray, “and it gets them to 
rent the facility.” Even better is the 
impact on wine sales. 

Since the hospitality center opened 
and winery has hosted its national dis- 
tributors and local purveyors at events 
in the new facility, case sales have 
increased 23%. a 


For exceptional value in 
North Coast winegrapes, 
look to Lake County. Lake 
County makes North Coast 
quality affordable in a range 
of premium winegrape 
varieties. For a closer look, 
call the Lake County 
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BOUTIQUE WINERY ESTATE 
180+ acres with 10 acres of varietal vineyards, gorgeous 
craftsman style home, plus winery and tasting room in excel- 
lent location. $1,750,000 or $1,500,000 without winery equip- 
ment. Call for package. 


PREMIUM VINEYARD ESTATE 
POTENTIAL WINERY SITE 
50 acres established vineyard on 250+ acres in excellent 
location on state highway between Ukiah and Mendocino’s 
Anderson Valley. Includes lake, foreman’s home and 
2,800 s.f. luxury ranch home in private setting. Grapes from 
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Jean and Fetzer Vineyards. $1,875,000. Vineyard on 130+ 
acres can be purchased for $1,350,000. Call for brochure. 
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| WARIETAL REWIEW | VARIETAL REVIEW | 


An essential element in French 


Chateauneuf-du Pape, Grenache originated 
in Spain and is now making a name for itself 


in California and South Australia. 


workhorse grape in wine 

regions of southern France and 

an essential in production of 

red Chateauneuf-du Pape, 

Grenache is gaining impor- 
tance in California and in South 
Australia’s Barossa Valley. 

This chameleon variety traces its ori- 
gins to northern Spain where it is called 
Garnacha. It is also the charm of a 
French Tavel Rosé. When vinified dif- 
ferently, Grenache makes the sweet 
dessert wine of Banyuls in _ the 
Roussillon region of southern France. 

Barossa Valley in South Australia is a 
broad, alluvial valley, 20 miles long, 
and eight miles wide through which 
the North Para River flows. Running 
southeast with a low range of hills on 
the western flank, it has softly undulat- 
ing hills on the east. How the valley 
was settled still affects the way grapes 
are grown there today. 

In the 1840s, George Fife Angas, an 
original large landholder, decided to 
subdivide his property into small, 
mixed farms. People who developed 
these farms came principally from east- 
ern Europe. Their exceptional farming 
skills transformed virgin bush into an 
ordered, self-sufficient community of 
15 villages and thousands of small 
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farms, most with parcels of vineyards. 

Today most of these farms are owned 
by fifth-generation descendants. Their 
scattered, small vineyard acreages domi- 
nate the viticultural base, giving it great 
diversity and maximum consistency. 

Barossa Valley is one of the few wine- 
growing regions in the world unaf- 
fected by phylloxera. In small corner 
paddocks and along creek beds, one 
finds century-old ungrafted Grenache 
vineyards. In the hot, dry climate, the 
noticeably upright growth of Grenache 
suits it to training as a “bush” vine. 

Barossa winegrowers contend that, 
when trellised, Grenache does not 
achieve the color intensity needed for a 
serious red wine. Budding early, it has 
a long growing cycle and achieves high 
Brix levels at maturity. 

Once used for Rosé in California and 
also for a Port-style wine, Grenache is 
being grown for complex, fruit-forward 
red wines today. As of 1997, 11,641 
acres have been planted in California, 
350 more acres than the year previous. 

PWV asked New World producers 
from Barossa Valley and California to 


discuss their viticultural and winemak- 
ing techniques for Grenache. 


Fruit-forward 

Fruit is at the core of Grenache, and 
in California, the most dominant fla- 
vors and aromas are permutations of 
raspberry, such as jam, liqueur, and 
essence. Strawberry is another obvious 
fruit aroma. These aromas and flavors 
remain in the foreground and are 
enhanced and complexed by others, 
such as candied fruit, spice, and herbal 
tones. 

Steve Beckmen (Beckmen Vineyards) 
says his Grenache, sourced from 
Stolpman Vineyards in Ballard Canyon 
(Santa Ynez Valley), has raspberry and 
cranberry fruit with hints of mint and 
black pepper. 

Australian Chester Osborn says that 
d’Arenberg’s “The Custodian” Grenache 
requires descriptors for both a young 
and a mature wine. As a young wine, it 
shows a dark, ruby-purple hue and dis- 
tinctive rich, ripe plum, cherry, and deep 
black currant aromas, layering violet, 
musk, and raspberry. Peppery edges, 
tobacco, cinnamon, and spice follow into 
flavors of rich plum and sweet black- 
berry enhanced by vanilla and coffee- 
mocha derived from oak. 
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After bottle ageing a few years, these 
young fruit-accented aromas and fla- 
vors gradually transform into velvety, 
rich, spicy, strawberry jam, creamy 
chocolate, earthy, and smoke-edged 
aromas, explains Osborn. Integration 
and complexity develop on the palate 
as young tannins fall away to reveal a 
soft, sweet mid-palate with mulberry 
and prune-like fruit. 

“In every respect, Grenache grown in 
many regions is a powerfully fruity 
wine, but it lacks tannin; that’s why 
many producers blend with Shiraz for 
added structure,” Osborn comments. 

Charles Melton adds that Grenache is 
“fragrant and rich without being Port- 
like.” Robert O’Callaghan (Rockford) 
calls it “rustic rather than a modern 
fruity wine with obvious oak.” 


Developing consumer awareness 

Gary Eberle (Eberle Winery) points 
out that, in the past, consumers were 
exposed to Grenache as a simple wine 
lacking color — most often as an infe- 
rior, sweet Rosé from fruit grown in the 
San Joaquin Valley at 14 tons/acre 
(TPA) and picked at 21° to 22° Brix. This 
wine was, in actuality, the predecessor 
of White Zinfandel. 

Unfortunately, Grenache Rosé estab- 
lished the New World Grenache mind- 
set, these California winemakers note. 
They say they are striving to develop 
an evolved view of Grenache as a fruit- 
driven red wine as it is perceived in the 
Mediterranean regions of Europe. This 
view has not yet crossed the waters to 
the US, but the potential that 
Grenache has in the Mediterranean cli- 
mates of California presents a clear 
opportunity for the future. 

At its startup in 1994 in Santa Ynez, 
Beckmen Vineyards focused attention 
on growing and producing Rhone vari- 
etals. Today, Grenache is one of three 
red Rhéne varietals in the winery’s 
portfolio. 

Beaulieu became a Grenache player 
through acquisition of a Christian 
Brothers vineyard in San Benito, CA. 
Bob Masyczek (Beaulieu) explains that 
Heublein brought this old-vine 
Grenache vineyard back into produc- 
tion. Beaulieu first produced Grenache 
in 1994 as a wine to supplement a tier 
with Rhone varietal emphasis. 

“From experience with Viognier, 
wine marketers know that pricing a 


limited production ‘new’ wine at the 
high end is not the way to go,” Jeff 
Prather (Beaulieu) remarks. “Success 
with Grenache will greatly depend on 
enough producers keeping the faith in 
growing it and basically attacking the 
gate keepers, the opinion makers. 
Marketing and public relations need to 
focus on the wine press, key retailers, 
and restaurateurs. 

“There are enough wine geeks out 
there looking for something new and 
interesting to put on an ‘alternative 
reds’ wine list. This is becoming a 
strong category, and Grenache fits well. 
Therefore, I believe it’s only a matter of 
time until we overcome the Grenache 
stigma. 

“Too many restaurant wine lists are 
boring. Consumers in competitive mar- 
kets are demanding more, better, and 
more interesting wines. Such wines are 
not coming from Chardonnay and 
Cabernet Sauvignon. They are coming 
from Rh6éne and Italian varietals,” con- 
cludes Prather. 

Beckmen views Grenache as a “hand 
sell.” Placement and training are key. 
Once Grenache is placed correctly, the 
wine moves. Price point helps, and 
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Beckmen Grenache is priced to favor 
by-the-glass programs. 

Philip Staley has sold most of his 
Grenache in California. “We’ve had 
success in getting Grenache into restau- 
rants both in and out-of-state by having 
the wine buyers taste the wines with 
us,” he says. “It has to be face to face. 
You can’t just leave samples and hope.” 

These California winemakers believe 
that the quality bar must be continually 
raised and that, if Grenache has “irre- 
sistible and undeniable quality,” it sells. 

“There is a growing interest in qual- 
ity Grenache but the supply is limited 
by the small number of genuine old 
quality vineyards in Australia,” 
reports O'Callaghan. “Exports will 
always represent a small fraction of 
our total production.” 

Both d’Arenberg’s The Custodian 
Grenache and Charles Melton’s “Nine 
Popes” (Grenache) sell out shortly after 
being released in the U.S. Rockford 
wines are currently not available in the 
U.S. market, because Rockford Wines 
are sold principally out of the cellar 
door to the home market, but a small 
amount may appear in the U.S. in 1999. 


Growing Grenache 

Producers in California and the 
Barossa Valley borrow from the 
Mediterranean model to grow this 
warm-hearted grape. The Central 
Coast, San Luis Obispo, and Santa 
Barbara County regions are ideally 
suited. Grenache needs a warm, sunny 
microclimate because it must reach 
peak ripeness (24° to 25° Brix in 
California and as high as 26° to 28° Brix 
in Barossa Valley) to yield an appealing 
flavor profile. 

“At that point we’re pushing 14% 
alcohol, but Grenache doesn’t have the 
drawback of raisiny and alcoholic fla- 
vors that Zinfandel has at that level,” 
Eberle notes. 

Beckmen reports that the Grenache 
he sources comes from vines both cane 
and head-pruned with spurs (eight 
buds/vine). The vine inherently pushes 
a lot of fruit in massive clusters. Head- 
training with spurs tends to clump 
large clusters around the head, causing 
the insides of the clusters to remain 
undeveloped. “We are moving toward 
bilateral cordon training. The benefits 
are better spreading out of the fruit to 
avoid under-developed clusters and a 
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better control of yields, a consistent 
yield from vine to vine.” 

When fruit is spread out on a cane, 
there’s less nesting and more uniform 
coloration of berries. Some producers 
find cordon-trained vines with two- 
bud spurs successful in spreading large 
clusters evenly. 

Masyczek believes that a devigorat- 
ing site is more important than whether 
the training is cane or cordon. Canopy 
management for good fruit exposure is 
equally important. With head training 
and spur pruning, the vine will natu- 
rally umbrella in a 360° circle. “That's 
not a bad way to go,” he points out. 
“But that sort of training is not in vogue 
in California.” 

High quality Grenache in Barossa 
Valley is cropped at less than 1TPA. 
Cropping for Grenache in California 
averages 3TPA but is very site specific. 
Osborn points out that some McLaren 
Vale vineyard sites are not irrigated, 
sprayed, cultivated, nor fertilized. 
“Because of their extreme age, they are 
self-regulating.” 

In the Barossa Valley, “bush” vines, 
100 years old and older, have a very 
sparse canopy and are assumed to be 
different clones from those in 
California. But Beckmen reports that 
most of his Grenache clones are best 
described as “unknown.” This is also 
true for some other producers. 

Staley has planted Grenache Gris, 
Grenache Noir, and a clone from 
Australia. He notes that all three are 
different. The Australian clone looks 
like Syrah with long, narrow clusters, 
but slightly larger berries. On a bilat- 
eral cordon, it colors evenly to nearly 
black without a multicolored ripening 
pattern. 

Beckmen recently planted a clone 
from Tablas Creek Nursery (origin: 
Chateauneuf-du-Pape/Chateau. de 
Beaucastel indexed vine). “We have 
seen that the clusters are more compact 
and color better,” reports Beckmen. 

Osborn notes that, unlike other 
clones discussed, his old-vine Grenache 
has very small berries that are both 
highly colored and not colored on the 
same cluster. 


Amendments 

Depending on the California source, 
Grenache, a low acid grape, needs 
ripening levels around 25° Brix. It may 


require tartaric acid adjustments pre- 
fermentation to adjust the pH. 

Grapes are generally picked at 3.2 to 
3.4 pH, which then rises during fer- 
mentation. Therefore, several produc- 
ers adjust acid pre-fermentation to 
arrive at no greater than 3.4 pH post- 
fermentation. The malic acid fraction is 
minimal. 

Barossa Valley producers are rela- 
tively unconcerned about pH levels, 
which, at harvest, range from 3.1 to 3.5. 
But O'Callaghan warns of a potential 
problem with Grenache. “The vine is 
easily unbalanced when over-cropped, 
causing the strength and power of the 
wine to drop off quickly.” 

Melton echoes this and adds that the 
quality of Grenache is yield-sensitive. 
He finds new plantings take six to 
seven years to achieve quality fruit. 

Osborn says soil amendments and 
free ammonia fertilizers “must be 
avoided. They lead to bloated berries 
and less berry coloration. Instead nitro- 
gen must be added by a cover crop of 
legumes, such as fava beans.” 


Pre-fermentation decisions 

Beckmen prefers a maximum count 
(about 50% to 60%) of whole berries. 
Rollers have been removed from the 
destemmer/crusher, and grapes are 
destemmed only. He believes this 
approach creates some of the fruit ele- 
ments derived from carbonic macera- 
tion and pushes desired raspberry fruit 
forward. 

Staley ferments 30% whole clusters. 
The remainder is at least half whole 
berries. Because he harvests at 25° Brix, 
green stems are not an issue. All lighter- 
colored clusters are dropped from vines 
post-veraison. 

Tannins are quite strong in the 
Beaulieu vineyard source, so whole 
clusters (stem contact) are avoided. But 
the goal is as many whole berries (30% 
to 35%) as possible. SO, is added at the 
crusher to minimize lactobacillus. A 
three-day cold soak precedes a rapid, 
warm fermentation at 80°F. 

At d’Arenberg, Osborn opens the 
destemmer-crusher rollers _ fully. 
“Lizards that pass through come out 
alive,” he notes. This achieves 60% to 
70% whole berries. 

All these California and Barossa 
Valley producers inoculate for primary 
fermentation. 


At Rockford, O’Callaghan believes 
uninoculated fermentations are too 
risky. “Alcohols are high and stuck fer- 
mentations can occur,” he reports. He 
uses a variety of cultured yeasts to 
achieve complexity, but avoids those 
with high floral character. 

Melton has experimented with 
uninoculated fermentations and sees 
no advantage. For him, the risk of high 
volatile acidity (VA) can be a problem. 
His yeast preferences are UCD-5 and 
Lalvin M-1107, though still using some 
indigenous yeasts ferments. 

At d’Arenberg, inoculation with 
house-cultured yeast is made at the 
crusher. 


Cap management and pressing 

At Beaulieu, the cap is sprinkled twice 
daily and punched down once daily 
until 5° Brix, when it is cut back to one 
sprinkling and one hand punchdown. 

Beckmen, who uses four to 4.5-ton fer- 
mentors, punches the cap down three 
times daily. 

Eberle fails to see the advantage of the 
extra work entailed in punch down and 
believes undesirable tannin extraction is 
greater. He formerly punched down the 
cap, but now only pumps over to get bet- 
ter color extraction. 

All these California and Barossa Valley 
producers are .pressing post-dryness 
without extended maceration. An excep- 
tion is Melton, who presses at 2° Brix. He 
also maintains that warm post-fermenta- 
tion maceration gives wine an unappeal- 
ing “Polish sausage” character. 

As routine practice, press fractions are 
kept separate but are almost always 
added back. Also, wine goes to tank 
before being racked to barrel. 


Blending varietals 

The Custodian Grenache from 
d’Arenberg is 100% Grenache. In the 
winery’s .Grenache-based _ bottling 
called “Ironstone Pressings,” 15% 
Shiraz is added for bold richness and 
structure. 

At Rockford, Mourvédre and Shiraz 
(up to 15% of the blend) are used as 
blending varietals. Mourvédre offers 
tannins, but no aromatics. Shiraz press- 
ings lend viscosity and color. 

Melton considers 65% Grenache, 30% 
Shiraz, and 5% Mourvédre the “ideal” 
blend, but in some years, Mourvedre is 
lost to spring frost and not available. 
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California producers, preferring a 
blend of 50% or more Grenache, consider 
addition of Mourvedre for spice, com- 
plexity, and larger, rounder feel through 
the mid-palate. Syrah enhances color 
and structure. If used, Cinsaut con- 
tributes strawberry fruit notes, while 
Counoise adds spice and perfume. 


Barrel ageing 

California producers are divided on 
whether to inoculate for malolactic fer- 
mentation (MLF) and whether to allow 
MLF to finish in tank or barrel. Staley’s 
prefers completing MLF in tank before 
transferring wine to barrel. 

Eberle inoculates in tank but lets MLF 
complete in barrel. “I want a good start 
on it,” he says. 

Routinely, red wines are not inocu- 
lated for MLF at Beaulieu. 

California producers use one word to 
describe oak used in the barrel regime: 
“neutral.” Eberle prefers older French 
cooperage. 

Beckmen is moving to puncheons. He 
has tried both new American and French 
oak in the barrel regimen. “It contributed 
spice elements, and the American oak 
specifically added an overt dill character, 
that I did not like in Grenache.” 

“Older barrels give the right amount 
of maturation for a red wine,” Eberle 
notes. “With Grenache, we’re bottling 
within a year.” 

The Custodian from d’Arenberg is 
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aged 60% in tank and 40% in 10% new 
American oak for 10 months. Racking is 
done with aeration twice. 

Melton’s Nine Popes bottling is aged 
15 months in a mix of 90% French oak 
and 10% American oak, 20% of which is 
new. But, from the point of pressing, his 
method is different, and he admits, “It 
will probably make California wine- 
makers shiver.” 

Melton presses at 2° Brix. The wine 
goes back to tank for a short period. 
CuSO, (0.50ppm) is added. Half of the 
wine completes MLF in tank and half in 
barrel. Wine is aged on gross lees, 
whether in tank or barrel. Tank contents 
are stirred before transferring wine to 
barrel. Once MLF completes, 30ppm SO, 
is added. Barrels are bunged, rolled to 
the two o’clock position, and left undis- 
turbed for 15 months. 

O'Callaghan ages Grenache in neutral 
oak for 12 to 13 months during which 
racking is done three times. In barrel, 
total SO, is maintained at 65ppm. 

These California winemakers believe 
that all Rhone varieties tend to develop 
an unattractive reduced state in barrel. 
Therefore every quarter, Grenache needs 
to be moved around and aerated, but not 
overtly splashed. 


Fining and filtration 

At d’Arenberg and Melton, Grenache 
is not fined, but receives a coarse filtra- 
tion prior to bottling. 


SPADONI COMBINATION FILTER 


oe EZ, 
EXTREMELY GOOD PRICE!! 


CRIVELLER CO. 
NIAGARA FALLS 


In USA: 
CRIVELLER CO. 
P.O. Box 162 
Lewiston, N.Y. 14092 


In Canada: 

6935 Oakwood Drive 

NIAGARA FALLS, Ontario L2E 655 
Ph (905) 357-2930 or (905) 358-5202 
Fax: (905) 374-2930 


Wine & Lees Filter 


One unit solves 

various filtration 

needs: 

e Lees filtration 
(juice or wine) 

¢ Wine pad filtration 

e D.E. filtration 


Rockford Grenache is very lightly 
fined with bentonite after pressing and 
settles six to eight weeks in tank before 
being racked off the fining agent to bar- 
rel. Prior to bottling, the wine receives a 
coarse filtration. 

Even though California producers 
routinely bottle after about six months 
barrel ageing, Staley neither fines nor fil- 
ters Grenache. Beckmen bottles after 
nine months of barrel ageing and three 
rackings. “The wine is well settled and 
we prefer not to filter to preserve all fruit 
qualities,” says Beckmen. While this 
means their wines are not brilliant in the 
bottle, they prefer not to filter in order to 
preserve all fruit qualities. 

These California winemakers do a 
light filtration to remove yeast and con- 
trol brettanomyces. Beaulieu does not 
fine Grenache, but does a tight DE filtra- 
tion followed by a .045y cartridge on the 
bottling line. 


Sum of the parts 

Rockford’s Robert O’Callaghan sums 
up the making of Grenache well. “Wine 
is crafted, not created. The skill is to 
capture and enhance the fleeting fla- 
vors of Grenache extracted from the 
earth. Each winemaker’s preferences 
are captured in the bottle, which is a 
living record of what Grenache means 
to each.” a 

PWV thanks Beaulieu Vineyard for hosting 
the varietal review discussion and tasting. 


SYRAH DIS 


COVERY TOUR OF AUSTRALIA 


escorted by Dr. Richard Smart 


Visit the most famous vineyards, taste the wide range of Syrah wine 
styles, and understand how they change with climate and manage- 
ment. Meet the vineyard and winery personnel, and the marketers. 


The tour will include the Hunter Valley, Mudgee, Rutherglen, 
Golbourn and Yarra Valleys, Great Western, Coonawarra, 
Padthaway, McLaren Vale, Barossa Valley, and the Riverland. 


14 DAYS - 31 Jan to 13 Feb 1999 


REGISTER YOUR INTEREST NOW AS NUMBERS 
WILL BE STRICTLY LIMITED. 
Contact Kirby at Vinquiry, Windsor, CA (707) 838-6312 or 
Richard Smart in Australia at 
fax: O11 61 2 6584 0121 
e-mail: vinedoctor@smartvit.com.au 
or visit: www.smartvit.com.au 


“the flying vine-doctor” 
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Grape Insect Pest Management 


rortae NEXT CENTURY 


by Wyatt W.Cone, Entomologist 
Washington State University, 
Prosser, WA 


he Pacific Northwest region of 

the U.S. is one of the finest areas 

in the world for premium grape 

production. We don’t get the 

long, sustained summer heat of 
locations across the southern tier of 
states, nor do we get the long, sus- 
tained cold winters of the north-central 
or northeastern states. Our region may 
be characterized as having warm days 
and cool nights, and for the most part 
our winters are relatively mild. In 
addition to good soils, access to irriga- 
tion, and general freedom from damag- 
ing summer storms, we have relatively 
few insect and mite pests compared to 
other regions of the U.S. or other areas 
in the world. 

Clearly, pest management faces sig- 
nificant change in the next few years, 
and I’ve been asked to compare the 
Pacific Northwest region with other 
areas, and project what the strengths 
and weaknesses will be in future grape 
pest management. Please bear in mind 
that this is a projection. As a scientist I 
seek to determine fact and deal in fact. 
In this case, I can only hope that what I 
project will be useful. 


Existing chemical compounds and 
pest problems 

For several generations, insecticides 
have been a relatively cheap, available, 
first-line of defense for most arthropod 
pests of grapes. We have had an ade- 
quate number of compounds available 
from which to select a reasonable fit 
between the pest to be controlled and 
the cost to do the job. Put another way, 
pesticides have been relatively inex- 
pensive, and we haven’t had to seri- 


ously consider cost. Often the equip- 
ment and the operator have cost more 
than the chemical if considered on an 
acre or hourly basis. However, in more 
recent years, some chemicals may have 
represented several times the cost of the 
equipment and the operator. There is 
every indication that this trend will 
continue as we go into the next century. 

Here are a few examples to illustrate 
this point. For about 30 years, the 
grape industry relied on a parathion/ 
oil combination applied as a delayed 
dormant spray for control of the grape 
mealybug. The Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency (EPA) banned the use of 
ethyl parathion in December 1993. For 
several years, we essentially did with- 
out chemical control of the grape 
mealybug since the remaining com- 
pounds were marginally effective or — 
as in the case of malathion which had to 
Des Used vat 2-5 times the srate. of 
parathion — was more expensive on a 
per pound basis. Finally we were able 
to get Lorsban’ (chlorpyrifos) approved 
on a Section-18, emergency exemption 
from registration, and _ ultimately 
received a special local needs (24c) reg- 
istration. 

With the passage of the Food Quality 
Protection Act (FQPA) by Congress in 
August 1996, all the organophosphate 
and carbamate compounds are sched- 
uled to be reviewed. The anticipated 
result of the review process will be 
numerous losses of uses and, ulti- 
mately, if that process goes past the 
point of economic profitability, the loss 
of the compound. Companies manufac- 
turing these chemicals will protect 
those uses which are profitable and 
give up the rest. Overseas markets will 
be possible outlets. 

Another chemical, in this case a 
fungicide “Captan,” was banned 
because of possible cancer-producing 
effects in lab mice. Captan was used for 


sooty mold and mildew control with a 
crop tolerance of 200 ppm. The dermal 
and chronic toxicity was very low — 
about equal to table salt or aspirin. The 
fungicides to replace Captan are much, 
much more expensive and, in some 
cases, considerably more toxic. 


Future of “hard” pesticides 

Where does that leave us? In the short 
term (one to two years), we have a few 
compounds left. For example, if a vine- 
yard has a black vine weevil problem, 
we can still use carbofuran (Furdan ), 
and I would encourage anyone to take 
care of a weevil problem this season 
because the means may not be there next 
year. I can almost guarantee it won't be 
there in the next century. 

There are a few compounds coming 
down the pipeline, and there probably 
will continue to be a few for many 
years to come. There is a major differ- 
ence in these compounds, however. In 
the past where a compound like an 
organophosphate cost $5 to $10 per 
pound, the new ones are likely to be 
$500 to $1,000 per pound. However, 
with these new compounds, the use 
rates will be much lower, which 
reduces the cost to the grower on a per 
acre basis somewhat. Still the cost will 
be several times (three to five times) the 
old cost per acre. This also means a 
grower must be much more careful 
over a range of factors, from purchas- 
ing the correct amount of chemical to 
calibrating equipment. 

One great advantage of the new 
“hard” pesticides is that they generally 
represent new families of chemistry; 
this will be very helpful in the manage- 
ment of insect pests that are developing 
resistance to current pesticides. As our 
list of available compounds becomes 
progressively shorter, we must think 
about alternating chemicals and try to 
avoid using the same one two or three 
times per-season year after year. This is 
almost a “Catch 22,” however, as we 
have fewer and fewer compounds with 
greater demand placed on them. 


Future of “soft” pesticides 

When I think of “soft” pesticides, I 
think of oils, soaps, botanical-based 
compounds, the use of insect diseases 
(Bt), or insect growth regulators. The 
use of attractants and repellents should 
probably be included here as well. 


DAN DRUMMOND’S 


MOBILE 


You'll be happy to know last year’s redesign of our operation is a 
success. We drew upon our twenty years of wine bottling experience 
to modify new and used equipment to withstand the rigors of the 
road. Our custom-built trailer with a pneumatic four-point leveling 
system and slider gives us more accuracy and stability in setting up. 
With sixteen filling spouts and four corking heads, we can maintain 
a more consistent, higher speed and give you the kind of quality 
you've grown to expect from us. 


FILL FILL FILL 
For $1.50/case we will CORK or CORK or CORK your wine. 
SPIN SPIN 
LABEL 


For a few cents more per case we will do back labeling, tape 
sealing, and/or print your winery information on each carton. 


You’ve crafted your wine to be its best. Don’t trust the quality of 
your product with anything less than the quality of ours. 


Mobile Wine Line 

9601 Robson Rd. 

Galt, CA 95632 (209) 745-2871 
mwl@inreach.com winebird @inreach.com 
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These compounds generally are of low 
toxicity and have no particular deleteri- 
ous effects such as carcinogenicity 
(cancer), mutogenicity (gene mutation), 
or oncogenicity (tumor producing). 

The cloud that looms on the horizon 
now is: “Do these have any effect on 
human endocrine systems?” That will 
likely be a very big question in the next 
century. Today, we recognize the com- 
plexity of the question and acknowl- 
edge we have little or no data to 
address the issue. Consequently, we 
(the public or society in general) have 
pushed this off into the future, and 
political activists are not actively 
demanding that “something be done.” 
Nevertheless, questions like this loom 
on the horizon, and it is only the most 
affluent society that can afford to 
engage in the pursuit of answers. 

I think we will see an increasing use 
of these kinds of soft pesticides in the 
next century. Unfortunately, they are 
less effective than compounds used in 
the past. In some cases, they are much 
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less effective. This means growers must 
be much more diligent in assessing the 
problem, and it probably means you'll 
need to make five or six applications 
instead of one or two. Again, cost is 
going to be a factor. Take soaps as an 
example. In general, you'll need one to 
two gallons per acre and maybe three 
or four applications per season at a cost 
of $40 to $50 per gallon. I think you can 
see that the vineyard manager must be 
very careful to balance all factors when 
making input decisions. 


New or introduced pests 

The grape industry of the Pacific 
Northwest has fairly simple insect and 
mite pest problems compared to other 
grapegrowing regions of the U.S. or 
around the world. I would like to see 
our grape industry keep it that way. 
What do we need to do? 

One good defense is to be aware of 
the presence of any new pest that you 
haven't seen before in your vineyard. It 
may be a native insect or mite coming 
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onto the crop in some of the new areas 
being developed, or it may be a new 
introduction from outside this region. 
The best way to gain awareness is by 
monitoring your vines. Be watchful. 
Read and study about pests that poten- 
tially could be serious problems. Know 
what they look like and what their 
injury looks like. Education is an 
important part of the defense. 

Quarantines may also be necessary, 
though we have some established 
already. 

We have relatively few pests com- 
pared to other regions of the U.S. or 
around the world. We don’t have the 
grape berry moth — a serious pest in 
the northeast; we don’t have several 
important moth pests found in 
California. We don’t have the grape 
root borer found in Missouri and 
Arkansas. We don’t have several moth 
pests found in France that would prob- 
ably thrive if they were introduced 
here. It’s hard to say what might come 
from the southern hemisphere; South 
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Africa, Chile, Australia, and other 
countries. The point is we don’t want 
any of them. Consequently a system of 
legal quarantines with official inspec- 
tion of plant materials to some set stan- 
dard may be useful in the future. 


Cultural practices 

I guess farmers have always been 
looking to become more efficient, cut 
costs, and increase profitability. As we 
continue to move away from hard pes- 
ticides and toward new, innovative 
management practices, we will adapt 
and use a number of different cultural 
practices such as drip irrigation and 
cover cropping. They may also include 
practices yet to be developed to deal 
with soil erosion, soil chemistry, plant 
nutrition, utilization of solar energy, 
and others may fit in this area. We will 
be looking more and more at the “fine” 
points of every farming issue. 

Drip irrigation as a cultural practice 
has impact on entomological problems. 
On one hand, it is a valuable delivery 


system. On the other hand, we may 
find that problems like mites and 
leafhoppers become more important 
when we grow grapes under very close 
management schemes. I think about 
managing canopy versus crop load or 
managing plant vigor by regulation of 
water. In either of these cases, if we lose 
control of leaf pests, we may find our- 
selves in a position where we don’t 
have enough foliage to mature the crop 
or we lose the quality factors that were 
the goal in the first place. We would 
choose to maximize tonnage, for exam- 
ple, if quality were not a desired goal. 
You can see that drip irrigation and 
canopy management are closely inter- 
twined. 

Cover crops are of increasing interest, 
and I feel will continue to be of interest 
for decades to come. Presently we are 
just scratching the surface. We have a 
lot to learn about specific cover 
crop/site interactions. From an ento- 
mological viewpoint, there are many 
possibilities ranging from crops that 
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repel pests to those that are preferred 
hosts compared to grapes (a trap crop). 
Some may have a direct toxic effect on 
pests when used as a green manure 
crop (example: glucosinolates from 
Brassica’s). This is an area that will 
require research experience. I sense a 
problem if we try to overgeneralize, 
that is, if we move to general recom- 
mendations based on a good cover crop 
experience here and there. Other fac- 
tors may be responsible for what we 
attribute to cover crop. 


Biological control 

This area, along with soft pesticides 
and cultural practices, will have some 
things to offer. Let’s consider ento- 
mopathogenic nematodes, because this 
is an area with which we have some 
experience. In some cases we have had 
marvelous results, in other cases, not so 
good. Ralph Berry at Oregon State 
University is doing some excellent pio- 
neering work. A former WSU graduate 
student, Ludger Wennemann, did some 
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very fundamental work dealing with 
species interaction and the mechanics 
of how to use this interaction in vine- 
yards. Again, this kind of work takes 
time and experience, and we need to 
resist the temptation to overgeneralize. 

Pest disease is an area where much 
good can be done in the future. We 
have diseases, such as Bt, Bacillus 
thuriengiensis, with all its strains and 
subspecies, that are very effective 
against certain pests. Biotechnologists 
have incorporated Bt genes into cotton 
and potato germplasm. 

This would seem like the answer to 
end all pest problems, but no sooner 
had this dramatic achievement entered 
the field than researchers found larvae 
that have mechanisms for survival. 
However, this should not derail our 
interest in diseases of insect pests. To 
the contrary, we need to continue the 
search for bacteria, viruses, viroids, 
micoplasma, and other naturally-occur- 
ring pathogens that might be adapted 

» for grape insect pest management. 

Conventional biological control 
agents, the parasitoids, and predators 
are probably more familiar to you. We 
can cite examples where these agents 
already benefit us. I think of Anagrus 
wasps as parasites of grape leafhop- 
per eggs or western predatory mites 
as predators of mite pests on grapes, 
and there are others. Again, we need 
to determine how parasitoids and 
predators can best be used in grape 
pest management in this region. One 
thing to keep in mind is: if we get a 
new pest in from some other region, 
an effort should be made to use classi- 
cal biological control and go to the 
region of origin and seek natural ene- 
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mies. Often the pest makes the jump 
and leaves its natural enemies behind. 


Management strategies and tactics 

No grape pest management program 
can work without good sampling strat- 
egy and tactics. Sampling is of para- 
mount importance and works with eco- 
nomic thresholds and economic injury 
levels. These terms are the language of 
integrated pest management (IPM). 

Through sampling, we follow insect 
numbers through time. Insect numbers 
may have an equilibrium position 
below the economic threshold (ET), 
that is the point at which they affect the 
value of the crop. Occasionally insect 
numbers rise above that threshold and 
approach the economic injury level 
(EIL). When the pest population rises 
above the EIL, some management tactic 
must be employed in order for the 
grower to avoid economic loss. 


Research base 

Progress in the management of insect 
pests in the next century will be no bet- 
ter than the research base from which 
management strategies and tactics are 
developed. 

Public-funded research in entomol- 
ogy and agriculture in general is dry- 
ing up so fast I can hardly believe it. 
The American public has provided 
support for and received the benefits of 
agricultural research for about 100 
years, but no more — even though the 
need hasn’t changed. David Brinkley, 
in a recent TV program, showed a 
scene of a downtown view in a large 
city with streets and sidewalks 
crowded with people scurrying out to 
lunch. His comment was, “These peo- 
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ple couldn’t exist without farmers.” 
What is happening to agricultural 
research? Some of it is being taken over 
by private companies. I strongly sup- 
port this as being truly American, but 
what is happening is that those 
research areas that can generate a quick 
profit grow rapidly, make their contri- 
bution (and profit), and fall from favor 
as the product loses profitability. Very 
few companies are interested in long- 
term, sustained research that generates 
an information base which serves as the 
departure point for new developments. 


When companies support such 
research, the information developed is 
proprietary. 


For the most part, the basic research 
done by private companies is not gen- 
erally in areas that will benefit the wine 
grapegrower. There is no money being 
invested to develop parasitoids for 
grape mealybugs or determining which 
vetch species is the best when grown as 
a cover crop for Cabernet Sauvignon 
grapes on light sandy soil. And yet 
such knowledge could be of consider- 
able benefit and economic gain to many 
growers in the Pacific Northwest. 

I have no answer for this problem. I 
can only say I have great apprehension 
as I see the public agricultural research 
base decline. The emergency infusion 
of large amounts of research money 
when outbreaks or epidemics occur in 
the future is not likely to be the solu- 
tion. Massive amounts of money or the 
deployment of numerous research per- 
sonnel cannot substitute for the basic 
information developed over time 
where the interaction of pest and crop 
can be evaluated under different sea- 
sonal conditions. a 
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At first blush, it may seem odd that a 
bank with “Silicon Valley” in its name 
would know the intricacies of the 

wine industry. In fact, the market 
knowledge that makes us a leading 
high tech bank also makes us the 

right choice for growing wineries. 


Technology markets can be even 
more cyclical than wine. So unlike 
some other banks, we're ready to 
help you weather the ups and downs. 
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TURRENTINE WINE BROKERAGE 


Turrentine Wine Brokerage offers the 
most efficient way to buy and sell 
grapes using the Turrentine Grape 
Exchange System. The company also 
serves the premium wine business with 
fast, effective sales of varietal wines in 
bulk, processing contracts, and pre- 
season juice contracts, win/win negoti- 
ations, comprehensive selection, over 
20 years of experience, a U.C. Davis— 
trained winemaker, and a viticulturist 
on staff. Ask about the Turrentine 
Collateral Value Report and inventory 
appraisal service and the acclaimed 
Market Update newsletter for in-depth 
market analysis. 

For more information, contact: 

Turrentine Wine Brokerage 

Steve Fredricks, Jim Cartan, Bill Turrentine 

122 Tunstead Ave., San Anselmo, CA 94960 

tel: 415/454-4546; fax: 415/454-9665 
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LAURENCE FERAR & ASSOCIATES 

Established in 1983, Laurence Ferar 
& Associates is committed to quality 
architectural and landscape design 
with a common sense approach to 
problem solving. To research winery 
design, Laurence Ferar has visited 
over 70 wineries in Oregon, 
California, France, and Italy to talk 
with winemakers about specific chal- 
lenges and unique solutions. 

Like winemaking, winery design is 
part art, part science, and part eco- 
nomics. Just as “terroir” lends charac- 
ter to wine, the unique sense of place 
inherent to each site is central to 
Ferar’s approach. The firm designs 
buildings of lasting quality that com- 
plement their environment as well as 
clients’ needs. 

Recent winery projects include: a 
27,000-sq.ft. building for Adelsheim 
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Vineyard; expansion of Lange Winery; 
master planning for Etude Wines; a 
24,000-sq.ft. winemaking facility for 
Lemelson Vineyard; and a new pro- 
duction building with barrel cellar for 
Leonetti Cellar. 


Professional services include: site 
evaluation; master planning; inte- 
grated building and garden design; 
governmental approval assistance; 
historic restoration of structures and 
gardens; commercial kitchen design. 
The firm encourages your inquiries 
for small or large projects. Laurence 
Ferar & Associates not only has the 
expertise to carry out demanding 
assignments, they share your enthusi- 
asm for winemaking success. 

For more information, contact: 

Laurence Ferar & Associates 

1016 S.W. Clay St., Portland, OR 97201 

tel: 503/241-5447; fax: 503/241-0826 
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FRED LYON PICTURES 


Fred Lyon is the wine industry’s own 
photographer. In more than three 
decades of steady work and endless 
innovation, he has traveled the globe 
and photographed countless vineyards, 
wineries, and winemakers. His images 
have appeared in scores of magazines 
and books, advertisements, and 
brochures. 

Lyon, who is himself a Napa Valley 
grapegrower, maintains America’s 
most comprehensive and active collec- 
tion of wine-related photography. The 
Lyon International Wine Library spans 
subjects from the planting of the vine to 
wine in the glass, from workers in vine- 
yards to royalty in the grand salons of 
Europe. It includes barrels and bottles, 
kitchens and wineries, enologists and 
chefs, and lifestyles and recreation in 
winegrowing regions. Many pictures 
are specific, but a full range of generic 
subjects is also available. 

For wineries and wine marketers, 
Lyon creates strong, graphic images for 
persuasive advertising and brochures. 
This is high-energy photography from 
an unusual breadth of experience and 
from a photographer who is friendly, 
responsive, and reliable. 

For more information, contact: 

Fred Lyon Fictures 

237 Clara Street, San Francisco, CA 94107 

tel: 415/974-5645; fax: 415/974-5946 

e-mail: fredlyon@ricochet.net 


JOSEPH W, CIATTI COMPANY, INC. 

The Joseph W. Ciatti Co., Inc., is the 
wine industry’s oldest, largest, and 
most comprehensive bulk wine broker- 
age in the U.S. and internationally. 
Annual sales are over 80 million gallons 
(or 300 million liters). 

The company offers a full array of 
wine brokerage services, including 
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grape contracts; grape processing con- 
tracts; complete negotiations of bulk 
wine purchasing and sales; tasting, 
blending, and finishing wines by on- 
staff enologists; objective information, 
including comprehensive long-term 
market analysis; evaluation of inven- 
tory quality and current market values; 
and locating unlabeled case goods or 
wine for private labeling. 

Ciatti Company has the most exten- 
sive and up-to-date product line of pre- 
mium varietals; generic wines; grape 
and fruit concentrates; brandy and high 
proof from grape, citrus, and grain. 
Internationally, Ciatti brokers exports 
of U.S. wines to overseas markets and 
imports foreign wines to California 
labels and wineries, including wines 
from Chile, France, Argentina, and 
other major wine growing regions. 

Joe Ciatti, John Ciatti, and Richard de 
los Reyes specialize in premium coastal 
varietals and share responsibility for all 
California wineries. Greg Livengood, 
Chris Braun, and Dennis Collins cover 
international markets and wineries out- 
side California. Andy Bivona special- 
izes in grape concentrate, beverage 
alcohol, and food specialty products. 

For more information, contact: 

Joseph W. Ciatti Co., Inc. 

42 Miller Avenue, Mill Valley, CA 94941 

tel: 415/388-8301; fax: 415/388-0528 
PLEASE SEE JOSEPH W. CIATTI CO. AD, PAGE 7. 


ZFA STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS 

Frank Lloyd Wright said, “Buildings, 
too, are children of Earth and Sun,” and 
don’t you want the best for your new or 
renovated winery buildings? 

Trust ZFA Structural Engineers to 
provide you with superior consulta- 
tion. ZFA’s experience is the key. 
Headquartered in California’s wine 
country, ZFA has been a winery struc- 
tural engineering expert for the past 25 
years. Based in Santa Rosa, ZFA has 
expanded with branch offices in San 
Francisco and Sacramento to better 
serve its growing and diversified roster 
of satisfied clients. 

ZFA’s latest “vintages” include: 

e Dominus Winery — a striking 
monolith, encased in gabions — starkly 
unique winery construction on the cut- 
ting edge of design. 

e Valley of the Moon Winery — a 


winery deftly converted into a modern 
facility that retains its rich historic sig- 
nificance. 

ZFA designs smart. The company’s 
engineers integrate vast structural 
experience with the latest develop- 
ments and techniques, including envi- 


ronmentally (and economically) 
friendly materials, and innovative seis- 
mic applications. ZFA Structural 
Engineers delivers all this with client- 
dedicated and cost-effective teamwork. 

Why? Simply, ZFA’s mission is to 
secure your most valuable commodity: 
WINE. 

After all, ZFA knows the wine busi- 
ness like nobody else in structural engi- 
neering. 

For more information, contact: 

ZFA Structural Engineers 

1212 Fourth Street, Suite Z 

Santa Rosa, CA 95404 

tel: 707/526-0992; fax: 707/526-0217 

e-mail: LisaT@zfa.com 


CRAIG ROOT & ASSOCIATES 


Craig Root & Associates offers cost- 
effective opportunities to increase prof- 
its and enhance the visitor experience. 
Remember — you are not just selling 
wine — you are selling memories. An 
entertaining and informative visit to a 
visitor center stays in the consumer’s 
mind long after more expensive adver- 
tising has faded. 

The company’s partial client list 
includes: Acacia Winery, Clos Pegase 
Winery, Domaine Carneros, Handley 
Cellars, Heitz Wine Cellars, Indian 
Springs Winery, Jelly Belly Candy Co., 
Fess Parker Winery, Franciscan 
Vineyards, Freemark Abbey Winery, 
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Kendall-Jackson Vineyards, Kenwood 
Vineyards, V. Sattui Winery, St. 
Clement Vineyards, Stag’s Leap, Tra 
Vigne Restaurant, Vichon Winery, 
Wilson-Daniels Ltd., Zaca Mesa 
Winery, Niebaum-Coppola Winery, and 
Kauai Coffee Company. 

Craig Root’s consulting services 
cover several areas of visitor center per- 
formance: 

1. Complete visitor center start-up 
(design review, business plan, 
income/expense projections, tour cre- 
ation, trade relations, and complete 
retail room organization). 

2. Appraisal of current operations 
(through direct consulting and/or a 
“mystery audit” program) to cover all 
phases listed in #1. Including helping 
staff develop strategies for more effective 
tour guide skills, such as voice and deliv- 
ery — through videotape assessment. 

3. Direct mail programs (from start- 
up to fine-tuning an existing program). 

4. Trade relations: How to achieve 
better results with your VIP buyers. 

5. Audiovisual presentations (video 
and/or multimedia). 

6. Special events coordination 
(catering, entertainment, decorations, 
and event themes). 

For more information, contact: 

Visitor Management Resources 

Craig Root & Associates 

744 Sunnyside Rd., St. Helena, CA 94574 

tel: 707/963-7589; fax: 707/963-6009 


KRONICK MOSKOVITZ TIEDEMANN 
& GIRARD 


Kronick Moskovitz Tidemann & 
Girard, founded in 1959, is nationally 
recognized for its role in acquiring, 
developing, and defending water 
resources; in facilitating water trans- 
fers; and in developing financing for 
alternative water suppliers. From its 
early water-law origin, it has expanded 
into a leading civil law firm specializ- 
ing in business, real estate, insurance, 
commercial law and bankruptcy, con- 
struction, public agency, labor/ 
employment, and trial and appellate 
litigation. 

For more than 20 years, Janet K. 
Goldsmith’s practice has focused on 
water rights, water quality, ground 
water law, governmental regulation, 


and environ- 
mental issues 
relating to nat- 
ural resource 
allocation and 
endangered 
species. She 
advises public 
and _ private 
entities on 
water manage- 
ment issues 
and has repre- 
sented them 
before the State 
Water Resources Control Board, state 
and federal courts, and the U.S. Supreme 
Court. 

Goldsmith is a strong proponent of 
water rights, water resources, and 
water users’ interests. Her clients 
include vineyardists, wineries, ranch- 
ers, and public entities throughout 
Napa, Sonoma, and Mendocino coun- 
ties, the central coast, and the state. 

The firm’s 65 attorneys provide a 
wide range of related services through 
its Business and Real Estate Group, 
including business formation and oper- 
ation, commercial transactions, com- 
plex real estate transactions and land 
development, domestic and interna- 
tional contracts, and tax planning. 

For more information, contact: 

Kronick Moskovitz Tiedemann & 

Girard 

Janet J. Goldsmith 

400 Capital Mall, 27th Floor 

Sacramento, CA 95814-4417 

tel: 916/321-4500; fax: 916/321-4555 


PLEASE SEE KRONICK MOSKOVITZ TIEDEMANN & 
GIRARD AD, PAGE 22. 
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SILICON VALLEY BANK 


Four years ago, Silicon Valley Bank 
identified the premium wine industry, 
which at that time most banks consid- 
ered to be very risky, as an opportunity 
for service. Used to challenging con- 
ventional wisdom, Silicon Valley Bank 
applied the same business skills and 
analysis that helped it in software and 
semiconductors toward developing a 
methodology for serving wineries and 
vineyards. The results were extremely 
gratifying. 

With an office in St. Helena focused 
exclusively on wine, Silicon Valley 
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Bank’s Premium Wine Division is pro- 
viding a full range of banking services 
throughout the West. It has now loaned 
some $100 million to more than 50 
wineries. Silicon Valley Bank has staffed 
its Premium Wine Division with experts 
in wine lending who make loans only in 
this market. With $3 billion in assets, 
Silicon Valley Bank is the largest inde- 
pendent bank based in Silicon Valley, 
and it is the only bank in the United 
States with a division focusing exclu- 
sively on serving the financial needs of 
premium growers and vintners. 

For more information, contact: 

Premium Wine Division 

Silicon Valley Bank 

899 Adams Street, Suite G-2 

St. Helena, CA 94574 


tel: (707) 967-4825; fax: (707) 967-4827 
PLEASE SEE SILICON VALLEY BANK AD, PAGE 57. 


FIFTH RESOURCE GROUP 

The Fifth Resource Group, LLC., is a 
full-service architectural/ process engi- 
neering firm with a specialty in the 
wine industry. As owner’s representa- 
tives, recent California projects include: 
Seguin Moreau, and Demptos Napa 
cooperages; masterplans and barrel 
warehouses for Franciscan Vineyards 
(Rutherford) and Seghesio Winery 
(Healdsburg); Korbel River Road 
Hospitality, Deli, and Brewery; Lake 
Sonoma Winery redesign. The Group 
has utilized industrial engineering 
methodology to do capacity planning 
models for many other California 
wineries. 

The Fifth Resource Group services 
include feasibility studies, master plan- 
ning, process sizing and flow analysis, 
architectural design, industrial engi- 
neer, construction documents prepara- 
tion, government permitting coordina- 
tion, construction bidding, and project 
management for new and existing 
wineries. Your facility needs are inte- 
grated to meet your business plan for 
acquisition, development, mainte- 
nance, and disposition. 

For more information, contact: 

The Fifth Resource Group, LLC., 

PO Box 30, Cotati, CA 94931 

tel: 707/664-1797; fax: 707/664-1710, 

Call one of the co-principals directly: 

Ed Sohl, AIA 707/953-8042; 

Jim Ford, REA 707/484-1688 

website: http://www/fifthresource.com 
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GOVERNMENT LIAISON SERVICES 


Government Liaison Services (GLS) 
maintains one of the largest and most 
experienced staffs serving the wine 
industry. Since 1957, GLS has obtained 
BATFE label approvals along with pur- 
suing BATF rulings on formula submis- 
sions, lab analysis results, advertising, 
and many other BATF matters. GLS 
also. specializes in performing 
Trademark, Patent, and Copyright 
search services. 

For more information, contact: 

Government Liaison Services, Inc. 

3030 Clarendon Blvd., Ste 209 

Arlington, VA 22201 

tel: 800-642-6564, or outside U.S.: 

703/524-8200; fax: 703/525-8451 

website: www.trademarkinfo.com 


PLEASE SEE GOVERNMENT LIAISON SERVICES AD, 
PAGE 32. 


MOTTO KRYLA & FISHER LLP 

Motto Kryla & Fisher LLP (MKF), a 
leading firm of wine business consul- 
tants and accountants, provides busi- 
ness consulting, accounting, and tax 
services exclusively to wineries and 
vineyards. MKF is the only such firm 
devoted exclusively to the premium 
wine industry. 

In addition to 
professional expe- 
mence as (EPAs 
and consultants, 
MKF staff have 
academic and pro- 


fessional back- 
grounds in the 
wine industry. 


They publish arti- 
cles, teach, research issues, and consult 
with government and trade groups on 
industry issues. 

MKF is active in the legislative 
process and has been instrumental in 
drafting legislation, has provided testi- 
mony to key policymakers, and contin- 
ually monitors legislation, court cases, 
and other developments affecting the 
wine industry. 

MKF’s consulting department offers 
sale and acquisition services, business 
valuations, forecasts and planning, 
strategic marketing plans, operations 
review, litigation support, computer 
systems and support, and management 
consulting services. MKF is often 


involved in major transactions on an 
advisory basis. 

MKF accounting department CPAs 
perform independent audits or review 
of financial statements. MKF financial 
reports are unique in providing insight 
into wine business results and trends. 

MKF tax department provides strate- 
gic tax planning for wineries and vine- 
yards as well as transaction and indi- 
vidual tax planning. MKF’s specialized 
industry expertise extends to income, 
estate, gift, and property tax. 

For more information contact: 

Motto Kryla & Fisher LLP 

The Wine Business Center 

899 Adams St., Ste E, St. Helena, CA 94574 

tel: 707/963-9222; fax: 707/963-1379 

website: www.mkf.com 


PAIGE POULOS 
COMMUNICATIONS/PPC WINECOM 


One of the wine industry’s most 
respected public relations agencies, 
Paige Poulos Communications/PPC 
WineCom is renowned for its develop- 
ment and execution of strategic public 
relations plans that build brands and 
enhance reputations. 

Founded in 1990 by Paige Poulos, 
PPC is a small, dynamic agency with a 
proven track record. Agency clients 
range in size from tiny family opera- 
tions to multi-national corporations. 

WineCom, a network of specialists 
around the world was founded by 
Paige Poulos in 1992. Individuals in this 
group bring specific expertise to PPC 
clients on a “when needed” basis. This 
network ensures that every PPC client 
gets the best 
marketing and 
promotion peo- 
ple available 
without expen- 
sive overhead 
for services that 
they need on an 
occasional basis. 

PPC/WineCom’s range of profes- 
sional services includes strategic public 
relations plan development and imple- 
mentation, media relations for domestic 
and international publicity, marketing 
communications, internal communi- 
cations, special event coordination, and 
writing for presentations, collateral 
materials, and other publications. 


“Our goal, for ourselves and our 
clients, is preeminence among the very 
best,” says president Paige Poulos. PPC 
offers complimentary initial introduc- 
tion meetings and takes pride in pro- 
viding services specifically tailored to 
each client’s unique needs. 

For more information, contact: 

Paige Poulos/PPC WineCom 

PO Box 8087, Berkeley, CA 94707 

tel: 510/528-0665; fax: 510/528-0667 
PLEASE SEE PAIGE POULOS AD, PAGE 42. 


CROP GROWERS INSURANCE 


Providing crop insurance protection 
for more than 100,000 acres of 
California’s finest wine grapes, Crop 
Growers Insurance has helped farmers 
protect their vineyards against floods, 
late rains, spring frost, and the effects of 
adverse weather, which include pow- 
dery mildew, botrytis, and rot. 

Crop insurance offers a safety net for 
your farm and income. The passage of 
the 1996 “Freedom to Farm Act” has 
left growers with only two safety nets 
in the event of a crop disaster — your 
savings or crop insurance. You make 
the choice. 

Crop Growers agents specialize in 
crop insurance. Their knowledge of the 
program and their handling of 90% of 
the paperwork for you make signing 
up easy and hassle-free. The crop insur- 
ance program is open to all winegrape 
growers who meet the crop eligibility 
requirements. 

Crop Growers Insurance is also 
proud to announce its recent acquisi- 
tion by Fireman’s Fund Insurance 
Company. As a result, Crop Growers’ 
new name will be Fireman’s Fund 
Agribusiness, reflecting the company’s 
commitment to providing growers 
with coverages for all their business 
needs, including: 

¢ Liability protection for vineyards 
and wineries, 

¢ Protecting your equipment and 
personnel, 

¢ Protecting cargo by land, air, and 
sea. 

Fireman’s Fund, a $16-billion com- 
pany, has provided financial protection 
to growers since 1863. Risk manage- 
ment protection is essential considering 
the financial requirements of producing 
a quality crop today. If you would like 
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more information on how to protect 
your entire farming operation from the 
vine to the consumer’s door, phone 
800/545-2212. 

For more information, contact: 

Crop Growers Insurance 

1601 I Street, Ste. 300, PO Box 979 

Modesto, CA 95353 

tel: 800/545-2212; fax: 209/523-5346 
PLEASE SEE CHAPMAN LAMPSON AD, PAGE 28. 


PACIFIC COAST FARM CREDIT 


Pacific Coast Farm Credit is a locally 
owned agricultural lending association 
which is part of the nationwide Farm 
Credit System established in 1917. 
Pacific Coast Farm Credit is a coopera- 
tive, owned and directed by its mem- 
bers. Because of the association’s spe- 
cialization in agricultural finance, it 
offers advantages to wine industry cus- 
tomers, including a commitment to 
agriculture, knowledge of the industry, 
tailor-made programs, local decision 
making, and competitive rates. 

Understanding the special demands 
of the wine and vineyard industry, 
Pacific Coast has programs to finance 
virtually every aspect of your business. 
These programs include long, interme- 
diate, and short-term financing and 
leasing programs. 

For more information, contact: 

Pacific Coast Farm Credit 

PO Box 1120, Santa Rosa, CA 95402 

tel: 707/545-1200; fax: 707/545-9400 

website: www.agloan.com 
PLEASE SEE PACIFIC COAST FARM CREDIT AD, PAGE 17. 


VINQUIRY 


Vinquiry provides analytical ser- 
vices, consulting, laboratory supplies, 
and fermentation supplies for the wine 
and distilled beverage industries. A 
recently completed move to new facili- 
ties in Windsor, CA, has allowed the 19- 
year-old company to expand and 
upgrade all analytical areas to handle an 
increasing volume of work. This 
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Lab technician Samantha Kollar in new 
expanded Vinquiry facility 


includes dedicated space for each chem- 
istry application, stability testing, filter- 
ability testing, and reagent preparation. 

Microbiology, a specialty of Vinquiry, 
is housed in a specially designed, three- 
section work space to allow concurrent 
operations in segregated spaces. A 
much larger sensory evaluation room 
accommodates simultaneous sensory 
projects. Most important, the expansion 
allows Vinquiry to continue the evolu- 
tion of services while maintaining the 
best turn-around time to the industry. 

Analysis panels — groups of tests 
directed at specific winemaking con- 
cerns — provide the benefit of com- 
plete information at favorable pricing. 
Recent illuminations on dynamics of 
fermentation point to the Juice Panel as 
an essential grouping of information to 
assist in fermentation management to 
avoid stuck ferments. 

Vinquiry is BATF-certified for dis- 
tilled beverage analysis and for all 
export analysis. Vinquiry’s Export 
Panel provides the tests needed for the 
EU and most other countries. With test- 
ing information on file, forms can be 
quickly generated for the particular 
countries needed. 

For more information and a catalog of services 
and supplies, contact: 

Vinquiry 

7795 Bell Road, Windsor, CA 95492 

tel: 707/838-6312; fax: 707/838-1765 


DICKENSON, PEATMAN & FOGARTY 

From its office in Napa, CA, 
Dickenson, Peatman & Fogarty (DP&F) 
serves the wine industry throughout 
the states of California, Washington, 
and Oregon and internationally. As the 
wine industry has grown, DP&F has 
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grown from eight lawyers 20 years ago 
to more than 20 today. 

Specific wine industry expertise 
includes debt and equity financing, 
alcohol beverage licensing, land use 
regulation, distributorship creation and 
termination, key-employee incentive 
plans, vineyard and real property pur- 
chase and leasing, and winery mergers 
and acquisitions. 

All members of the firm serve the wine 
industry in their particular specialties. 
For example, Richard Mendelson has 
served as president of the International 
Wine Lawyers Association and operates 
his own vineyard, producing specialty 
wines. Dick Lemon lectures widely on 
winery finance and vineyard leasing and 
is a principal of Silverado Partners which 
acquired Beringer Wine Estates from 
Nestle in 1996. 


DP&F 


DICKENSON, PEATMAN & FOGARTY 


A Professional Law Corporation 


DP&F may be the wine industry’s 
leading law firm in that, for example, it 
has handled vineyard leases in 13 of 
California’s counties, has represented 
the buyer or seller in more than 20 win- 
ery acquisitions (by far the largest mar- 
ket share for any law firm), and has 
represented clients in Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Texas, New York, and abroad. 

For more information, contact: 

Dickenson, Peatman & Fogarty 

809 Coombs St., Napa, CA 94559 

tel: 707/252-7122; fax: 707/255-6876 

e-mail: dpf@dpfnapa.com 


LPS, INC., LACALLE BILINGUAL 
CONSULTING AND TRAINING 


Need help training and communicat- 
ing with Spanish-speaking employees? 
Are employee relations complex or dif- 
ficult? Do cultural differences get in the 
way of mutual understanding? Dr. 
Trula M. LaCalle has the human rela- 
tions and Hispanic cultural knowledge 
which will benefit you. 

If you are unsure where to begin, a 
needs assessment consultation will help 
you discover how to improve employee 
relations and increase productivity. She 
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offers training modules, in English or 
Spanish, on subjects such as: leadership 
and supervisory skills, cross-cultural 
communication, team building, conflict 
resolution, workplace hostility and vio- 
lence, sexual harassment, change man- 
agement, and organizational /interde- 
partmental communication. 

She also conducts critical incident 
debriefings following a workplace cri- 
sis or trauma, and if you want a leader- 
ship retreat, she will plan and present 
an event tailored to your leadership 
team’s needs. Or if you just want to talk 
about a thorny issue in order to clarify 
your thinking and obtain some new 
ideas, telephone consultations are con- 
venient. 

Dr. LaCalle has worked for many 
wineries and vineyards, from interna- 
tionally known enterprises to small, 
family businesses. You may recognize 
her name from the various human 
resources articles she has published in 
PWV. She is a non-Hispanic married to 
an Hispanic. Her Ph.D. is in Leadership 
and Human Behavior, and she draws 
on more than 20 years of professional 
experience. 

Based in Sonoma County, CA, she 
also works outside of her area. No mat- 
ter where you are located, call her toll- 
free for help at your site or for tele- 
phone consultation. 

For more information, contact: 


LPS, Inc. 

Trula M. LaCalle, Ph.D. 

PO Box 518, Sebastopol, CA 95473 
tel: 888/LACALLE or 707/829-9496; 
fax: 707/829-6981 

website: http:/ /www.LaCalle.com 


CORREIA-XAVIER, INC. 
Tony Correia, ARA, and Stanley 


Xavier, Jr., joined in October of 1992 to 
form Correia-Xavier, Inc., (C-X). The 
firm specializes in the appraisal of, and 
consulting on, agricultural real estate. 
The firm pursues no other activities. 
The company maintains a broad 
database of historical information on 
agricultural land sales and values, and 
local, national, and global trends in 
agricultural economic forces and sup- 
ply/demand relationships. Utilizing 
state-of-the-art technology, this data is 
filtered through traditional appraisal 
methodology and_ techniques to 


derive accurate, relevant findings of 
value for the firm’s clientele. 

C-X appraisers combine real-world 
experience with extensive professional 
education, preparing appraisals for 
lending, taxation, litigation support, 
estate planning, and gifting purposes. 

President Tony Correia has more 
than 25 year’s experience in appraisal, 
and holds the professional designa- 
tion of Accredited Rural Appraiser 
(ARA), the highest rank and the only 
title conferred on Rural Appraisers by 
the American Society of Farm 
Managers and Rural Appraisers. 

Qualified as an expert witness in 
many courts in California and 
Arizona, he has appraised for many 
governmental agencies, major agricul- 
tural lenders, attorneys, accountants, 
and property owners throughout 
California. He has also taught 
appraisal courses throughout the U.S. 
and Mexico and is a frequent speaker 
on agricultural, appraisal, taxation, 
and estate planning issues. 

The firm also maintains strategic 
alliances with skilled individuals and 
firms offering services in the areas of 
finance, accounting, property broker- 
age and management, and personal 
property and business valuations. 

For more information, contact: 

Correia-Xavier, Inc. 

4186 W. Swift Ave. #106, Fresno, CA 93722 

tel: 209/277-7474, 800/841-5502; 

fax: 209/277-7479 

e-mail: 76535,1065@compuserve.com 


DAL POGGETTO & COMPANY LLP, 
CPAS 


Dal Poggetto & Company LLP spe- 
cializes in accounting, tax, and consult- 
ing services. for privately held busi- 
nesses and their owners, with a 
particular emphasis in the wine indus- 
try. The firm’s partners have been 
accountants and consultants since 1975 
and have worked with companies of all 
sizes, from those with annual revenues 
under $50,000 to those with more than 
$500,000,000 in annual sales. 

The firm’s services include profit- 
improvement studies; strategic plan- 
ning; financial modeling; transaction 
consulting for mergers, acquisitions, 
and divestitures; business planning; as 


well as traditional services, such as 
auditing and accounting, tax planning 
and preparation, and accounting sys- 
tems development and consulting. 

The staff at Dal Poggetto & Company 
LLP have extensive wine industry 
experience and are frequently able to 
make cost and tax savings recommen- 
dations to clients. They have an excel- 
lent reputation for clear communica- 
tion skills, technical abilities, and 
responsiveness to clients. The high 
quality of the firm’s practice is main- 
tained by a program of formal technical 
training for staff which greatly exceeds 
state licensure requirements and the 
programs of most other accounting 
firms. The most current technologies 
are employed to deliver client service in 
an efficient and cost-effective manner. 

For excellent service at a competitive 
cost, provided by experienced accoun- 
tants and consultants with broad con- 
sulting skills tailored to the needs of the 
wine industry, contact Dal Poggetto & 
Company LLP. 

For more information, contact: 

Dal Poggetto & Company LLP, CPAs 

Jon P. Dal Poggetto, CPA 

149 Stony Circle, Ste. 100 

Santa Rosa, CA 95401 

tel: 707/545-3311; fax: 707/525-3999 

e-mail: info@dalpoggetto.com 


ARTHUR ENGINEERING, INC. 


Is your winery ready? Electric 
power deregulation is here and will 
have a profound impact on the way 
you buy electric power and the price 
you will pay for it) Arthur 
Engineering can help you plan now so 
you are prepared to negotiate the 
most advantageous pricing in the 
deregulated market. 

Arthur Engineering, Inc., is an elec- 
trical and control system design engi- 
neering firm with a 28-year history of 
providing quality services to the wine 
industry. The company’s wide range 
of experience and creative approach to 
every project have enabled it to 
become a valuable resource for a vari- 
ety of clients both large and small. 

Arthur Engineering understands 
the unique needs of winery clients 
and can provide main service design, 
power distribution systems, safety 
systems, lighting, or even micro- 
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processor control of crushing, press- 
ing, and bottling operations. 

Whether you are contemplating a 
new facility, redesigning or upgrading 
an existing winery, or simply want to 
discuss the effects of electric power 
deregulation, you can be confident that 
Arthur Engineering, Inc., will prove to 
be your best solution. 

Visit Arthur Engineering’s Electrical 
Resource Center on the Internet at 
http://members.aol.com/ArthurEngr. 

For additional information or a free brochure 
about electric power deregulation, contact: 

Arthur Engineering, Inc. 

6656 Owens Dr., Pleasanton, CA 94588 

tel: 925/460-0845; fax: 925/460-0934 


HALL & BARTLEY - 


ARCHITECTURE/PLANNING 


Hall & Bartley is a full service archi- 
tectural firm which specializes in win- 
ery design. Founded in 1983, the firm is 
responsible for the designs of Silverado 
Vineyards, Michel-Schlumberger, Atlas 
Peak Vineyards, Kendall-Jackson’s La 
Crema facility, Marimar Torres Estate, 
Flowers Winery, and the master plan- 
ning and/or expansions of Meridian 
Vineyards, Buena Vista Winery, 
Turnbull Wine Cellars, Vinwood 
Winery, Chateau Souverain, Geyser 
Peak Winery, and Waterbrook Winery. 

Current projects include “J” Wine 
Company master plan/expansion, 
Geyser Peak Winery expansion (phase 
4), Wild Oak Vineyards, Clos 
LaChance Winery, Chateau St. Jean 
master plan, Stags’ Leap Winery mas- 
ter plan, Turnbull Wine Cellars barrel 
building, the Winery at Bridlewood, 
and Meridian Vineyards master plan. 

Hall & Bartley’s services include 
feasibility studies, master planning, 
process sizing and flow analysis, 
architectural design, construction doc- 
uments preparation, government per- 
mitting assistance, construction bid- 
ding assistance, and construction 
administration for new or existing 
winery projects. 

For more information, contact: 

Hall & Bartley 

4701 Old Redwood Hiway 

Santa Rosa, CA 95403 

tel: 707/544-1642; fax: 707/544-1646 
PLEASE SEE HALL & BARTLEY AD, PAGE 46. 


SCOTT LABORATORIES, INC. 


Scott Laboratories offers a variety of 
technical and processing services to 
wineries. 

Scott’s laboratory is the senior inde- 
pendent wine laboratory in North 
America. Since its founding in 1933, it 
has provided analytical services to the 
wine and spirits industries. 

From the beginning, Scott’s service 
has been consultative in orientation. 
Problem solving receives equal billing 
with speed and accuracy. In-house 
options include gas chromatography, 
HPLC, and atomic absorption. 

In addition to consultative work, 
other specialties include fermentation 
trouble-shooting, filterability testing, 
and BATF-certified analysis for export. 
The laboratory is also certified by the 
State of California for water analysis 
(including well and waste water). 

In addition to outside services, the 
laboratory at Scott also provides techni- 
cal support for customers who use the 
enzymes, tannins, gelatins, and adju- 
vants offered in Scott’s portfolio of 
winemaking supplies. Of particular 
interest recently are the J. Laffort et Cie 
products. These products have been 
shown to be useful winemaking tools 
which can target specific winemaking 
problems such as clarification, color 
stability, structure, and harsh tannins. 

For more information, contact: 

Scott Laboratories, Inc. 

2220 Pine View Way, Petaluma, CA 94954 

PO Box 4559, Petaluma, CA 94955-4559 

tel: 707/765-6666; fax: 707/765-6674 

e-mail: scottlab@ix.netcom.com 

Scott Laboratories, Ltd. 

1845 Sandstone Manor, Unit #14 

Pickering, Ontario L1W 3X9, Canada 

tel: 905/839-9463; fax: 905/839-0738 
PLEASE SEE SCOTT LABORATORIES ADS, PAGES 38, 78. 


COMPLIANCE SERVICE OF 
AMERICA, LLC 


Compliance Service of America, LLC, 
(CSA) is one of the nation’s premier 
alcoholic beverage compliance consult- 
ing firms. The company provides 
sound, practical solutions to compli- 
ance difficulties. 

CSA was formed by Sara Schorske, a 
leading national authority on alcoholic 
beverage compliance laws. CSA’s con- 
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sultants are regulatory experts, not 
lawyers or government regulators. 
Over the years, they have earned the 
confidence and respect of regulators 
across the nation. 

CSA’s consultants explain regula- 
tions and requirements in plain English 
to help clients make sound, informed 
business decisions. If the firm doesn’t 
have an immediate answer, staff always 
maintain total confidentiality when 
approaching regulatory agencies with 
specific compliance questions. They 
work to “pre-solve” potential compli- 
ance difficulties — before they cause 
headaches for regulatory personnel or 
for your winery. 

CSA effectively and economically 
handles all kinds of routine and unique 
governmental approvals including: ¢ 
federal permits, ¢ ABC licensing in 
every state, ¢ label design assistance, ¢ 
variances for non-standard operations, 
® new or amended viticultural areas, 
restaurant openings, ® compliance 
maintenance for retail chains. 

When paperwork is required, CSA 
consultants pride themselves in doing 
it right the first time: completely, accu- 
rately, and in a timely fashion. When 
deadlines are tight, they get the results 
you need — fast. Their extensive expe- 
rience can save you valuable time and 
money by reducing bureaucratic bottle- 
necks and tedious paperwork. 

For more information, contact: 

Compliance Service of America, LLC 

PO Box 7267, Santa Rosa, CA 95407 

tel: 800/400-1353 or 

707/541-3990; fax: 707/541-3999 

e-mail: csallc@sonic.com 


GRANT THORNTON LLP, 
ACCOUNTANTS & MANAGEMENT 
CONSULTANTS 


Grant Thornton’s professionals serve 
the manufacturing and distribution 
industry from seven California offices 
and more than 48 locations throughout 
the U.S. with international offices 
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worldwide. 

The firm focuses 
on industry spe- 
cialization through 
integrated service 
teams. Each pro- 
fessional brings a 
specific expertise, 
and the team maintains a close alliance 
while providing sound, objective busi- 
ness advice. 

Wine industry experience and a busi- 
ness focus enable Grant Thornton to 
address issues most relevant to wineries 
and producers. The firm’s extensive use 
of computer tools brings efficiency to 
audit compliance and consulting issues; 
the professionals bring the experience. 

As technology revolutionizes the 
process and government regulation 
increases, winemakers must be agile 
and highly responsive while continu- 
ing to maintain their customer-driven 
core values. 

Grant Thornton’s specialists are 
equipped to provide a wide variety of 
services: 

¢ Information systems and commu- 
nications networks 

¢ Advanced cost management 

¢ Manufacturing /assembly design 

¢ Logistics and supply chain 

management 

¢ Reengineering 

¢ Strategic services 

¢ International services (ISO-9000) 

¢ Succession and estate planning 

¢ State and local tax issues 

Grant Thornton’s Central Valley and 
Greater Bay Area locations allow easy 
access to the entire wine region of 
Northern California. 

For more information, contact: 

Grant Thornton LLP 

509 W. Weber Ave., Ste. 300 

Stockton, CA 95203 

tel: 209/546-8000; fax: 209/462-3661 

website: www.gt.com 
PLEASE SEE GRANT THORNTON AD, PAGE 35. 


WINE COUNTRY REAL ESTATE, 
KAREN KENNY, BROKER 


Wine Country Real Estate is a full- 
service brokerage specializing in vine- 
yard and estate properties. Owner/bro- 
ker, Karen Kenny, has been one of 
Sonoma County’s top producing 
Realtors since 1977. She draws on her 


background in viticulture, advertising, 
and art to bring a unique perspective to 
her work in real estate marketing and 
consulting. 

Karen has recently made the transi- 
tion from a one person operation, 
Karen Kenny Fine Properties, to Wine 
Country Real Estate with an enthusias- 
tic and competent staff. Karen has 
moved her office to 421 Healdsburg 
Avenue in 
Healdsburg; she 
and her staff are 
available seven 
days a week. 

Karen is a suc- 
cessful investor, 
developer, and 
wine grape 
grower. She 
holds a degree in 
viticulture from Santa Rosa Junior 
College. Her professional career 
includes experience in advertising, 
publishing, and film production, and 
she has been a professional artist. She is 
a member of many community as well 
as professional organizations, includ- 
ing North Coast Grape Growers 
Association and the Realtors Land 
Institute. 

Karen has an ongoing record of suc- 
cess because she focuses on her clients’ 
individual needs and tailors her 
approach to the special details of their 
situation. 

For more information, contact: 

Karen Kenny, Wine Country Real Estate 

421 Healdsburg Ave., Healdsburg, CA 95448 

tel: 707/433-2700; fax: 707/433-2052 

e-mail: kfine@sonic.net 
PLEASE SEE WINE COUNTRY REAL ESTATE AD, PAGE 47. 


R, CORBIN HOUCHINS 


R. Corbin Houchins represents 
clients ranging from industry leaders to 
one-person operations throughout the 
U.S. and in the export markets. 

Services include 
selecting and protect- 
ing brand names, 
package design, and 
other intellectual 
property; legal man- 
agement of supplier- 
distributor relation- 
ships; negotiating 
agreements; resolving 


disputes; and compliance with trade 
regulation laws. 

Houchins has more than 27 years’ 
experience in all phases of the wine and 
grape-growing industries, both repre- 
senting clients directly and acting as 
advisor to other law firms. Attorneys 
for industry members are invited to call 
regarding any matter related to 
licensed beverages or viticulture. 

For more information, contact: 

Law Offices of R. Corbin Houchins 

3600 Columbia Center, Seattle, WA 98104-7081 

tel: 800/962-4805 or 206/343-9597; 

fax: 206/386-7122 

e-mail: RCH@VINLEX.COM 


HOYT SHEPSTON, INC. 


INC 


Hoyt Shepston, Inc., has provided the 
beverage industry with decades of inter- 
national transportation experience 
regarding the importation and exporta- 
tion of beverages and related industry 
articles. Established in 1850, Hoyt 
Shepston is one of California’s oldest 
custom house brokers and freight for- 
warders offering a full range of interna- 
tional transportation-related services. 
Whether shipping one case or a full con- 
tainer, by air or sea, from or to, Hoyt 
Shepston’s staff of professionals and 
worldwide network of agents moves 
cargoes with little or no effort on the part 
of the client, whether in incremental 
parts or the total transportation concept, 
integrating all aspects of international 
trade from warehouse to warehouse. 

Hoyt Shepston has the resources and 
the expertise to bring the products to and 
from their various international supply 
points. Import and export are relatively 
simple terms, but the process by which 
both are achieved is sometimes a totally 
different story and one that can be 
absolutely intimidating even to seasoned 
veterans. Hoyt Shepston’s specialists 
smooth the way, offering the full range of 
documentation services from standard 
to complicated requirements, including 


insurance, label approvals, BATF, draw- 
back procedures, duty and quota 
requirements, letters of credit, and more, 
all backed by nearly 150 years’ experi- 
ence. 

Hoyt Shepston has offices in South San 
Francisco, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
and a worldwide web of national and 
international agents. 

For more information, contact: 

Hoyt Shepston, Inc. 

Fred Hosking 

700 A Dubuque Ave., 

South San Francisco, CA 94080 

tel: 800/675-HOYT (4698); fax: 415/634-8066 
PLEASE SEE HOYT SHEPSTON AD, PAGE 54. 


BARBARA LINDBLOM, WINEMAKING 
AND SENSORY CONSULTATION 


Barbara Lindblom provides innova- 
tive services in sensory and experimen- 
tal program development, in addition 
to general winemaking services. With 
these projects, she works to demystify 
wine tasting and promote sound sen- 
sory and experimental practices. 

Her clients range from individual 
growers and growers’ associations to 


Barbara Lindblom 


Winemaker /Consultant 


wineries, brokers, and distributors. She 
has helped them develop strategies and 
programs that have produced: 

e¢ Improved tasting practices and 
expanded use of sensory techniques, 

¢ Successful seminars and tastings as 
a service to her clients’ customers, 

¢ Well-defined, descriptive vocabu- 
lary for use both within the industry 
and to consumers, 

¢ Experimental designs that generate 
clear and useful results, 

¢ Training programs that improve 
tasting confidence as well as compe- 
tence. 

For more than two decades, Barbara 
has worked with a wide range of wines 
and individuals in the wine industry 
both in the U.S. and abroad. Whatever 
the project, her objective is always to 
develop customized programs that 
meet the specific needs and styles of 
each client. 

If you find yourself with a tasting or 


experimental project, problem, or inspi- 
ration, these clients would agree that 
calling Barbara Lindblom is a good way 
to start. 

For more information, contact: 

Barbara Lindblom, 

Winemaker/Consultant 

1915 Diamond Ct., Santa Rosa, CA 95404 

tel: 707/544-2910; fax: 707/544-3691 


BEER & WINE SERVICES, INC, 


Beer & Wine Services, Inc., assists 
wine, beer, and spirits producers, 
importers, and wholesalers in comply- 
ing with complex federal and state regu- 
lations which involve labeling, licensing, 
and monthly shipment reporting. The 
company can take your proposed opera- 
tion from step one through issuance of 
your state ABC and BATF permits. 

Beer & Wine Services manages brew- 
ery, winery, alternating proprietor opera- 
tions for some of the largest, most well- 
known companies in the industry, and 
still gives careful individual attention to 
the owner who is selling 150 cases of 
wine. 

The company also offers Shipshape’, a 
revolutionary, easy-to-use computer pro- 
gram that manages all compliance issues 
for wine, beer, and spirits, including 
product and distributor registration, 


“price changes, sales reports, and yearly 


brand registration. Forms and reports 
are generated electronically and identical 
to those required by the state, with a 
100% acceptance rate. 

The Shipshape” program is available 
for PC and Macintosh. 

Let Beer & Wine Services quote your 
project. There is no fee for initial consul- 
tation or charges for phone time, photo- 
copying, or mailing for clients. 

Beer & Wine Services was established 
in 1987 by Andrea L. Anderson and is 
now the largest compliance company in 
the U.S. In addition to operating Beer & 
Wine Services, Andrea is a guest lecturer 
at UC Davis, teaching out-of state com- 
pliance, as well as a guest speaker in the 
wine marketing program at Cal Poly, San 
Luis Obispo. 

For more information, contact: 

Beer & Wine Services, Inc. 

Andrea L. Anderson, president 

211 Wapoo, Ste. 202 

Calistoga, CA 94515 

tel: 707/942-6911; fax: 707/942-9435 
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E T S LABORATORIES 

E T S Laboratories has served the 
wine industry with practical solutions 
to real winemaking concerns for over 
19 years. The company recently moved 
to a new custom-designed facility in 
the St. Helena Wine Business Center. 
Design of the new laboratory has 
increased efficiency and_ greatly 


reduced analytical turnaround times. 


E T S employs an array of sophisti- 
cated technologies to provide the highest 
quality data in the shortest time possible. 
Instrumentation capabilities include gas 
chromatography with various selective 
detectors (GC), gas chromatography/ 
mass spectroscopy (GC/ MS), liquid 
chromatography (HPLC), flame and 
graphite furnace atomic absorption, cap- 
illary electrophoresis, and multiple auto- 
mated chemistry analyzers. All are avail- 
able in-house with a variety of 
configurations: to provide a complete 
range of analytical capabilities. 

E T S continues to meet and exceed 
your analytical needs by providing the 
highest standards in analytical data, 
quality assurance, customer service, 
and client confidentiality. 

For more information, contact: 


ET S Laboratories 

899 Adams St., Suite A, St. Helena, CA 94574 
tel: 707/963-4806; fax: 707/963-1054 

e-mail: info@etslabs.com 


SUMMIT ENGINEERING, INC, 


If you have an engineering need, 
Summit can develop the solution. In 
business since 1975, Summit has a suc- 
cessful history of providing cost-effec- 
tive, timely engineering solutions for a 
broad spectrum of clients including 
more than 150 wineries. The Summit 
motto is “Quality engineering with per- 
sonal service.” At Summit, this means 
professional relationships with clients 
— understanding the clients’ needs so 
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IN 
SUMMIT 


that Summit can best use its capabilities 
for their benefit. 

Summit is unique in the wine indus- 
try in that the company offers multiple 
design capabilities. At Summit you can 
hire one firm with experience in the fol- 
lowing disciplines: master planning — 
facility process and equipment layout; 
permitting assistance — aide in permit 
processes for projects throughout 
California and other states; site work 
design — grading, drainage and storm 
water management, erosion control, 
roadways, parking lots, truck maneu- 
vering areas, and site utilities; struc- 
tural design — tilt-up concrete, wood, 
metal, reinforced masonry structures 
and seismic retrofitting; sanitary and 
process wastewater design — domes- 
tic, agricultural and industrial process 
wastewater management systems. 

Summit looks at the whole project 
and ensures that not only does each 
piece perform its function, but more 
important, that the whole works 
together. Summit takes pride in its abil- 
ity to provide timely, quality engineer- 
ing with personal service. In the words 
of company president Bill Phillips, “Let 
us turn your needs into reality!” 

For more information, contact: 

Summit Engineering, Inc. 

1400 N. Dutton Ave., Ste. 24 

Santa Rosa, CA 95401 

tel: 707/527-0775; fax: 707/527-0212 
PLEASE SEE SUMMIT ENGINEERING AD, PAGE 70. 


STEEFEL, LEVITT & WEISS 

Steefel, Levitt & Weiss law firm’s 
Food, Beverage, and Agriculture Group 
includes attorneys and legal assistants 
having a major practice interest and 
expertise in the conduct and regulation 
of food and beverage manufacturing 
and distribution and agriculture. This 
includes transactions, financing, sup- 
plier contracts, grower agreements, liti- 
gation, product liability defense, regu- 


latory matters, site 
acquisitions, busi- 
ness competition, 
pricing, and distri- 
bution. 

Group co-leader 
Ron Larson is a 
member of the 
Wine Institute 
(Public Policy Com- 
mittee), the Calif- 
ornia Association of Winegrape Growers 
(CAWG), I’Association Internationale des 
Juristes pour le Droit de la Vigne et du Vin 
(President US Section), the California 
Farm Bureau, and a member of the 
California State Bar Standing Committee 
on Agribusiness. Members of the group 
are proficient in Chinese (Mandarin, 
Cantonese), French, Spanish, and 
Russian. 

For more information, contact: 

Steefel, Levitt & Weiss 

Ron Larson, attorney 

James Eastman, attorney 

One Embarcadero Center, 30th FI. 

San Francisco, CA 94111 

tel: 415/788-0900; fax: 415/788-2019 

e-mail: larsonr@steefel.com 

and eastmanj@steefel.com 
PLEASE SEE STEEFEL, LEVITT & WEISS AD, PAGE 71. 


SWI-CO CONSTRUCTION 


Swi-Co Construction is selected by 
top wineries and engineers for a broad 
range of services, from schematic 
design to project management. The 
manager of Lancaster Reserve Winery 
in Alexander Valley, for example, 
enjoyed the CAD “visual walk- 


through” presentation of the winery’s 
proposed tilt-up stone building and 
adjacent wine cave — a unique blend 
of modern day technology and Old 
World appearance. 


More than 
design embellish- 
ments, Swi-Co- 


produced wineries 
are built to be 
used. That’s why 
Lambert Bridge 
Winery chose Swi- 
Co Construction 
for the project 
management of its 
winery. 

A partnering 


Roger Dean 


between Joseph Swicegood and 
Michael Coté, two Sonoma County con- 
tractors, has resulted in the creation of a 
Design/Build team to assist the needs 
of wineries. This team approach 
improves communication and econom- 
ics and assures a seamless product, con- 
sidering all of the complexities of wine 
production. Design/Build is an effec- 
tive procedure for projects of any size. 

Roger Dean heads the design depart- 
ment. He has been involved in con- 
struction of winery buildings since 
1976 and has worked for the California 
State Architect’s office doing research 
and restoration of historic buildings. 

Swi-Co firmly believes that “Fine 
wines deserve fine wineries!” 

For more information, contact: 

Swi-Co Construction 

791 Lombardi Ct., Ste. 111 

Santa Rosa, CA 95407 

tel: 707/542-5464; fax: 707/542-1942 


G & J SEIBERLICH & Co LLP, 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
G & J Seiberlich & Co LLP has been 
providing comprehensive and strategic 
accounting, tax and business consult- 
ing services to the Napa Valley for 
nearly 50 years. The firm, with offices 
in St. Helena, Napa, and Calistoga, has 
combined its accounting and _ tax 
knowledge to develop a winery and 
vineyard expertise without peer. 


The firm offers a full range of account- 
ing and business services including 
financial analysis, business valuations, 
projections, accounting systems and con- 
trols, management advisory services, 
aggressive tax planning, sophisticated 
tax compliance, estate and gift tax plan- 
ning, as well as the traditional account- 
ing and auditing services. 

The members of G & J Seiberlich & 
Co LLP are committed to assisting their 
clients attain their financial objectives. 

For more information, contact: 

G & J Seiberlich & Co LLP 

Certified Public Accountants 

1344 Adams St., St. Helena, CA 94574 

tel: 707/963-9494: fax: 707/963-1058 


GEORGE M, SCHOFIELD COMPANY 


AND JAMES WARREN & SON 


George M. Schofield Company and 
James Warren & Son are financial and 
real estate professionals working 
together, specializing in vineyards, 
wineries, and open land. They offer eco- 
nomic and financial planning with spe- 
cial interests in the wine and grape 
industry to provide the small agricul- 
tural business with the economic and 
financial expertise to successfully oper- 
ate in a competitive environment. While 
examining economic indicators and 
using forecasting to aid clients in short- 
term and long-term planning, they also 
evaluate investment opportunities and, 
with the use of computer models, simu- 
late possible outcomes. 

George M. Schofield is a CPA and has 
a MBA degree from Harvard. He served 
10 years as CFO of Robert Mondavi 
Winery before establishing his own con- 
sulting business in St. Helena in 1984. He 
is also the broker of record at James 
Warren & Son. 

Jeffrey Earl Warren is president of 
James Warren & Son, the business his 
father began almost 40 years ago. A for- 
mer vice president of J. Walter Thomp- 
son in New York and senior vice presi- 


dent of Foote-Cone & Belding in San 
Francisco. He was raised in St. Helena 
and graduated from the University of 
California, Berkeley. 

For more information, contact: 

George M. Schofield Company 

PO Box 170, St. Helena, CA 94574 

tel: 707/963-3333; fax: 707/963-1285 

James Warren & Son, Inc. 

1414 Main Street, St. Helena, CA 94574 

tel: 707/963-2748; fax: 707/963-7129 


STORM ENGINEERING, INC. 


Storm Engineering (SEI) marks its 30th 
anniversary in 1998. During that period 
nearly 80 wineries in the U.S. and over- 
seas have received professional services 
for a wide ranging mix of projects. From 
the first site visit until the systems are 
tested and operating, clients enjoy the 
highest level of services. 

SEI provides sensible design solu- 
tions that reflect a sincere appreciation 
of environmental and natural resource 
factors that can be thoughtfully inte- 
grated into the final water supply, 
wastewater, or fire protection facilities. 
Reducing long-term fixed-energy use 
by careful selection of high-efficiency 
electrical motor drives is one way SEI 
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provides winer- 
ies with sys- 
tems that can be 
built and oper- 
ated at mini- 
mum cost. 

Special con- 
sideration is also 
given to sizing 
and geometry of 
all _ pipelines, 
pump stations, and containments, so 
that modular enlargement can be easily 
accomplished when the winery grows. 

SEI successfully moves the regulatory 
agency permitting process forward 
rapidly by careful attention to and antic- 
ipation of the scope and detail of the 
involved agencies’ administrative 
requirements. 

Principal consultant, David Storm, is 
the author of Winery Utilities: Planning, 
Design and Operation, Chapman & Hall, 
NY, NY, December 1996. He has been a 
contributing writer to Practical Winery & 
Vineyard magazine since 1983. 

For more information, contact: 


Storm Engineering, Inc. 

Attn: D.R. Storm, Ph. D., P.E. 

15 Main St., PO Box 681, Winters, CA 95694 
tel: 530/795-3506; fax: 530/795-1119 


PLEASE SEE STORM ENGINEERING AD, PAGE 32. 


Clonal Selection Symposium (Intl.) 
Proceedings (1995) 
Portland, OR (ASEV). 


Climates 
160pp—$25.00 


NEW! 
Concise Guide to Winegrape Clones for 


Production of Grapes and Wines in Cool 


David Jackson, Danny Shuster 
193pp—$24.95 paperback 


Rootstocks for Grapevines 


Australian Perspective 
Peter May 


Vines, Grapes & Wines 


Using Grapevine Rootstocks, The 


Use of rootstocks in Australia including phys- 
iology and factors affecting rootstock choice. 
62pp-$19.50 


USE THE BOOK ORDER FORM ON THE POSTAGE-PAID ENVELOPE IN THIS ISSUE ¢ Your wine books promptly shipped from one source. 


Wine Growers Guide, New edition 

Philip Wagner 

Easy to understand essentials to establish 
a vineyard, pruning, training, vineyard man- 
agement, propagating vines, and vine 
ailments. 240pp—$19.95 


Professionals, Second edition 
John Caldwell 56pp—$39.00 


NEW! 

Fourth Cool Climate Viticulture/Enology 
Conference Proceedings (1996) 

120 papers covering adaptation to environ- 
ment, vine stress physiology, ecologically- 
sound winegrape production, vineyard 
mechanization, flavor development in the 
vineyard and during fermentation, wine sen- 
sory attributes, understanding genetic basis 
for grape and wine production, economics 
and marketing. 640pp—$75.00 


Cooperage for Winemakers 

Geoffrey Schahinger, Bryce Rankine 
Manual on construction, maintenance, and 
use of oak barrels. User-friendly, informative 
text and photos. 112pp—$25.00 


Knowing and Making Wine 
Emile Peynaud 391pp—$54.95 


Lexiwine 

Paul Cadiau 

English/French wine dictionary contains 
over 3,500 words and phrases on grape- 
growing and winemaking. $10.95 


D.P. Pongracz 

Covers a wide variety of rootstock-related 
topics, reasons for grafting, soil adaptation, 
influence on crop quality and size, and gen- 
eral ampelography. 150pp—$30.00 


Sunlight into Wine 

R. Smart/ M. Robinson 

Quality assurance in vineyards, canopy 
management and economics, improvement 
of canopy microclimates, importance of wine- 
grape canopies, construction of trellis 
systems. 88pp—$35.00 


The Taste of Wine 

Emile Peynaud 

A masterclass on the science, procedures, 
and vocabulary of the trade for the profes- 
sional. An essential work of reference for the 
amateur. 258pp-$39.95 


Techniques for Chemical Analysis and 
Stability Tests of Grape Juice and Wine 

Patrick lland, Andrew Ewart and John Sitters 
Sampling procedures, analytical methods 
and techniques, stability tests and fining trials 
for the laboratory. 65pp—$50.00 


The wine drinker’s guide to grape 

varieties 

Jancis Robinson 280pp-$27.95 

Viticulture, Vol. Il, 

Practices in Australia 

B.G. Coombe, P.R. Dry 

Grapevine propagation, vineyard establish- 

ment, pruning, canopy management, irriga- 

tion, drainage and soil salinity, soil manage- 

ment and frost control; grapevine 

nutrition, grape pests, disease, protection. 
384pp—$42.50 


Viticulture & Environment 

John Gladstones 

Selection of site, variety, and cultural prac- 
tices. Detailed climactic analysis of Austra- 
lian and world viticultural areas, evaluation of 
new viticultural sites and possible changes in 
the climactic conditions. 310pp—$45.00 


Wine Analysis and Production 

B. Zoecklein, K. Fugelsang, 

B. Gump, F. Nury 

A practical understanding of quick screening 
assays, wet chemical and instrument analy- 
sis plus results and interpretation of wine- 
making. 512pp—$79.95 


NEW! 

Wine Microbiology 

Kenneth C. Fugelsang 

Provides background information, step-by- 
step laboratory procedures, and interpreta- 
tion of results. 245pp-$79.95 


NEW! 

Winery Utilities 

Planning, Design, and Operation 

David Storm 

Describes each of the major components of 
winery utility systems for planning, design, 
and operation 550pp-$99.00 


Winegrape Grower’s Guide (Oregon) 
Oregon Winegrowers’ Association 
Viticulturists, researchers, and winemakers 
combine efforts into 30 chapters on: Selec- 
tion of variety/site, rootstock, spacing, train- 
ing, trellising, grapevine propagation, fertili- 
zation, pest management, yield prediction, 
winter injury, vineyard economics. 
264pp—$29.95 
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BUYING/SELLING A VINEYARD/WINERY 


fon't miss the {ik implications 


by Mark E. Battersby 


mart vineyard and winery buyers 

and sellers today are negotiating 

better deals because they are 

aware of the tax rules, loopholes, 

and potential pitfalls involved in 
buying or selling a business. These 
include the complex — but lower — tax 
rates for capital gains that have resulted 
from the Tax Reform Act of 1997, which 
will have a significant impact on sales 
and purchases of wineries and vine- 
yards. 

On the surface, buying or selling a 
business appears quite simple. A willing 
buyer and a willing seller agree to buy or 
sell a vineyard or winery business for a 
mutually agreed upon price. Unfor- 
tunately, tax laws complicate these seem- 
ingly simply transactions. But these 
complexities, properly applied, can help 
make many buying/selling transactions 
even more manageable or attractive. 

Tax benefits can often reduce the out- 
of-pocket expenses of acquiring a vine- 
yard or winery business and decrease 
the bite of taxes for those selling their 
businesses. In most cases, the seller can 
reduce his or her asking price to make 
the deal more manageable for the buyer. 
The seller may appear to get less cash 
but actually retains more thanks to the 
tax benefits negotiated as part of the sale. 
The buyer is able to increase the money 
he has available for the acquisition by 
using tax deductions. 

In negotiating a deal with tax consid- 
erations in mind, the seller is looking to 
reduce his income tax by limiting the 
amount of the sale price that comes to 
him as ordinary, fully-taxable income. 
The buyer is looking to limit the amount 
of the purchase that cannot be written off 
or depreciated (such as the land price). 

Among the worst tax traps are those of 
receiving ordinary, fully-taxable income. 
For the buyer, paying the bulk of the 
purchase price for land — an asset that 


cannot usually be depreciated or writ- 
ten-off — means that portion of the pur- 
chase price will be tied up, without a cor- 
responding tax deduction, indefinitely. 

According to tax rules, whenever any 
trade or business is sold, each asset of 
that business must be treated as being 
sold separately. The purchase or sales 
price is broken down into land; such 
major assets as wine inventory, equip- 
ment, land improvements, and the vines; 
as well as the intangible assets, such as 
good will or going-concern value. (The 
going-concern value is the extraordinary 
earning capacity of a business. Math- 
ematically, both goodwill and going- 
concern value represent the excess of the 
purchase price based on some income- 
based formula over the net “book value” 
of the assets acquired.) 

The amount of purchase price allo- 
cated to each type of asset produces an 
immediate impact on the seller’s income, 
gain or loss, and even on the buyer’s 
book tax value or basis in each asset 
acquired. (The “basis” of an asset is the 
amount at which it is carried on the 
operation’s books, usually its original 
cost less any depreciation taken or 
allowed. “Book value” is frequently sub- 
stituted for “basis.”) Therein lies the 
value of properly negotiating the pur- 
chase or acquisition of a vineyard and 
winery business with an eye on the 
potential tax effects. 


Allocating purchase price to assets 

In many cases, the purchase price of a 
business is allocated among the various 
assets using what lawmakers have 
labeled the “residual method” for such 
intangible assets as goodwill or going- 
concern value. After the purchase price 
of any vineyard or winery business is 
reduced by the amount of any cash and 
tangible assets held by the business, the 
remainder is attributed to the intangible 
asset category. 

Under the residual method, the pur- 
chase price of a vineyard and winery 
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business is first allocated to the Class I 
assets (cash and cash equivalents). The 
remaining amount is then allocated to 
Class II assets (certificates of deposit, 
U.S. government securities, readily mar- 
ketable stock or securities, and foreign 
currency) and Class III assets (which 
usually incorporate such things as wine 
or other inventories, vines, equipment, 
facilities, etc., and include all assets other 
than Class I, II or IV assets). 

What is left over is assigned to Class 
IV assets which tax laws define as: 1) 
goodwill, going-concern value, and con- 
venants not to compete entered into in 
connection with the acquisition of a 
trade or business; 2) workforce in place; 
3) information base; 4) a patent, copy- 
right, formula, design, or similar item; 5) 
any customer-based intangible; 6) any 
supplier-based intangible; 7) any licen- 
ses, permits, or other right granted by a 
governmental unit or agency; and 8) any 
franchise, trademark, or trade name. 

In other words, to the extent that the 
purchase price, as reduced by the value 
of the assets included in Class I, exceeds 
the value of the assets included in Class 
II and Class III, that excess is allocable to 
the Class IV category of assets. 

The tax treatment of those intangible 
assets, called Section 197 intangible 
assets, is a good example of just how the 
tax rules work. According to the tax reg- 
ulations, the cost of acquiring Section 197 
intangible assets in a purchase can be 
amortized and written off over a 15-year 
period (180 equal monthly deductions). 

Tax authorities allow buyers and sell- 
ers a great deal of leeway when it comes 
to deciding how their agreement will be 
treated for tax purposes, though obvi- 
ously they will not permit the buyer of a 
business to treat the transaction one way 
and while the seller reaps a number of 
tax benefits by reporting it in a different 
way. The two parties can, quite legally, 
negotiate an equitable allocation of the 
purchase price that will produce tax sav- 
ings to both parties. 
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The purchaser and seller of a vineyard 
or winery business must both file Form 
8594 (Asset Acquisition Statement) upon 
the transfer of assets used in any trade or 
business to which goodwill or going- 
concern value could attach. 

Imagine the possibilities that exist 
with negotiation. The seller of a vineyard 
or winery usually wants to retain as 
much of the sales price as possible and 
probably seeks capital gains treatment 
for a large portion of those proceeds. The 
buyer, on the other hand, may want to 
pay as little as possible out-of-pocket. 
Through negotiation — and an under- 
standing of the tax rules — both can 
accomplish their goals. 

If the buyer must borrow the funds 
necessary to purchase the business, he 
may be willing to pay a slightly higher 
price in a situation where the seller offers 
full or even partial financing. After all, 
financing the purchase of a $100,000 
business when the banks are demanding 
eight percent interest is more expensive 
than paying $110,000 for a business 


where the owner is offering six percent 
financing. 

When the owner of a vineyard or win- 
ery sells or otherwise disposes of any of 
the assets of that business, profit is mea- 
sured by the difference between the 
amount received for each of those assets 
and their individual book tax value or 
basis. The purchaser of that asset 
acquires a used-asset, the cost of which 
may be depreciated. Thus, the out-of- 
pocket expense of acquiring that busi- 
ness and its many assets can be offset, in 
part, by the tax deductions permitted for 
depreciation. 

When negotiating the value that is 
assigned to each asset, the buyer wants 
as much of the money earmarked for the 
acquisition of depreciable assets — such 
as vines, barrels, buildings, and equip- 
ment — as possible. Recovering a por- 
tion of the acquisition cost over a five- 
year depreciation write-off period is, 
after all, far preferable to the 15-year 
write-off period for intangible assets 
such as goodwill. 


— 


QUT 


To the buyer, this is also far preferable 
to assigning a large portion of the pur- 
chase price to land acquisition, which can 
rarely be written off or depreciated. 
Unfortunately, the seller may find that a 
portion of the proceeds from that sale 
must be treated as ordinary, fully taxable 
income. This results from the necessity of 
repaying the amounts claimed for acceler- 
ated depreciation or taken as tax credits. 

Business real estate or any depreciable 
business property is normally excluded 
from the definition of “capital asset.” 
However, if the business property quali- 
fies as “property used in a trade or busi- 
ness,” so-called “Code Section 1231” 
property, and if gains from disposing of 
such property exceed any losses, then 
each gain or loss is treated as though it 
were derived from the sale of long-term 
capital assets (though some portion may 
be subject to depreciation recapture and 
treated as ordinary income). If the losses 
exceed the gains, all individual gains 
and losses are treated as ordinary, fully- 
taxable gains and losses. 


SUMMIT 


Transforming your needs into reality 


eae DE an 


BOUTES COOPERAGE SINCE 1880 


Fine Quality French Oak Cooperage 
Produced In All Barrel Styles. 


Tonnellerie Boutes Is In Complete Control 
of Production. 


Special Water Seasoning Unique 
To Boutes Cooperage. 


for more information contact: 
KEN SEYMOUR 
707-542-1158 FAX 707-544-7684 
Email: kseymour @ix.netcom.com 


seine oe ave ne aos . 


Th ENGINEERING lie 


Quality engineering with personal service 


Winery Design & Modernization 


[Y Planning ( Rehabilitation 

W Permitting Wastewater 

[ Site Design ( Erosion Control 
Structural Design M Consulting Services 


707.527.0775 
1400 NORTH DUTTON AVE. #24 
SANTA ROSA, CALIF. 95401 FAX 707.527.0212 
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Amounts received from the transfer of 
a franchise, trademark, or tradename are 
generally treated as ordinary income by 
the transferor if the transferor retains any 
significant power, right, or continuing 
interest in the franchise, trademark, or 
tradename. Ordinary income treatment 
also applies to amounts received from 
the transfer, sale, or other disposition of a 
franchise, trademark, or tradename that 
are contingent on the transferred asset's 
productivity, use, or disposition. 

Negotiation is the key to every suc- 
cessful buy or sell agreement involving 
virtually any vineyard or winery busi- 
ness. The success of those negotiations 
depends upon each party’s under- 
standing of how to apply tax laws to the 
sale/acquisition at hand. For most buy- 
ers and sellers, such negotiations 
require the assistance of qualified tax 
professionals. & 

Mark Battersby is a tax and financial advisor, 
writer, lecturer with offices in suburban 


Philadelphia, PA. 
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WELCOME 


ARBOR CREST 


“PREMIUM” SALES & MARKETING MANAGER OPPORTUNITY 
Estate Vineyard & Winery (15-20,000 cases per year) 
on the beautiful Monterey Peninsula 

Well established, Monterey County, quality oriented winery is seeking a sales and mar- 
keting manager for its team. From grapes to employees, we pick only the best. The best can- 
didate for this key position will be willing to travel A LOT, enthusiastic, creative, resource- 
ful, team-oriented, organized, dependable and driven by excellence and will have 
exceptional interpersonal, written and verbal communications, initiative, negotiation and 
influence, commitment, and problem solving skills. You will also need at least 3 years 
demonstrated success in wine sales and we prefer 3 years sales management experience. 
High standards? Absolutely — you must taste our wines! We offer competitive compensa- 
tion, great benefits, pride in association and a nice work environment. If we described you, 
allow us the opportunity to consider your talents by forwarding your resume and salary 

requirements to: PWV, Box CVW, 15 Grande Paseo, San Rafael, CA 94903. 


The Art of 
Wine Making; 
The Science of Control 


You'll save money because the 
Logix Winery Control System 
reduces energy costs, and 
automated controls help you 
find more time to focus on 
making quality wines. 


You can have the best 
of both worlds with a 
Logix Winery Control System 


Lo COX 


With a Logix system, you 
replace time-consuming 
manual procedures with a 
system that automatically 
controls and records tank 
temperatures every step of the 
fermentation process. The 
features include programmable, 
easy-to-use software; trend 
logging to duplicate positive 
results; alarm notification and 
off-site system access. 

And that's not all. 


Call 425-828-4149 
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From Lake County to Temecula, and throughout California, 
Steefel, Levitt and Weiss guides its wine-industry clients 
through all legal complexities, from financing and employ- 
ment to real estate and international distribution. With our 
unique blend of expertise and knowledge in the wine 
industry, our U.S. and international clientele know they can 
count on us in every phase of their business cycle. For 
more information about our firm and our practice contact 


Ron Larson, Jim Eastman or Leonard Stein. 


Law Offices 

One Embarcadero Center, 30th FI. 
San Francisco, California 94111 
Phone 415-788-0900 

Fax 415-788-2019 


larson@steefel.com 
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Scott Henry ts a success 


Human nature is a funny thing. There is an Old Testament 
proverb which says something like “never a prophet in his 
own land.” This certainly seems to apply to the application 
of grapevine trellis systems. It seems they are never prop- 
erly appreciated in the region or land where they were 
developed. 

Take the Geneva Double Curtain (GDC) as one example, 
arguably one of North America’s greatest contributions to 
modern viticulture. Developed by Professor Nelson Shaulis 
in the 1960s in New York state, there was only limited com- 
mercial adoption there. It has been most widely used in 
Italy, where it has been promoted by Professor Cesare 
Intrieri and has been the subject of further modifications. 
The mechanization of the GDC was also developed in New 
York state and refined in Italy. 

The lyre trellis was developed and evaluated by Dr. Alain 
Carbonneau of France in the early 1970s, yet there is very 
limited use of the system in France. It is one of the most 
widely adopted of the improved divided canopy systems in 
California, Uruguay, and toa limited extent in Chile where 
it is decreasing as growers there adopt mechanical harvest- 
ing. 

The Scott Henry trellis, named after its originator from 
southern Oregon, is not widely used in its home state, or in 
California or even other parts of the U.S. It is widely used 
in Australia and New Zealand and, to an increasing extent, 
in Chile and Argentina. 

The Smart-Dyson trellis, first evaluated in the early 1990s 
in California as a hybrid of ideas between a New York 
winemaker (John Dyson) and this Australian author may 
go against the trend. There are substantial areas of new 
vineyards planted to these systems in California now, but 
for the moment, the bearing acreage is much less than in 
Argentina. 

This column however is about one of the undoubted 
great success stories of western U.S. trellis 
development, the Scott Henry trellis. In my 
opinion, it ranks right up beside Shaulis’ 
development of the GDC as a major contribu- 
tion to modern viticulture, and it is the system 
I previously recommended most widely in my 
international consulting. Why? The system is 
well-suited to moderate potential sites, can 
yield well with premium quality grapes, and 
can be readily mechanically harvested. 

In the very near future, machines will also 
be available for shoot positioning, as they are 
being developed right now in Arkansas. (Yes, 
you heard right, Arkansas. Why Arkansas? 
That is another story, for another column). 


Development of the Scott Henry trellis 

I remember meeting Scott Henry and his wife 
Sylvia in 1984, when he showed me his new 
system. His development of a vertically divided 
system was similar to the Te Kauwhata Two 
Tier (TK2T) with which I was working at the 
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time. However, I felt the Scott Henry was a bet- 
ter design, because the two fruit zones were 
together near the middle of the canopy, rather 
than separated as in the TK2T. 

On my return to New Zealand, we began experiments 
and were soon promoting the system commercially. It 
required very little modification to the existing VSP system 
in New Zealand, and the yield could be increased over 30%, 
with improved wine quality. I even developed a system 
suitable for spur pruning, with alternate vines high and 
low, as is shown in the book, Sunlight into Wine. (Note: I no 
longer suggest that system, but prefer the Smart-Dyson 
instead.) 

The Scott Henry system has found wide adoption in 
many countries where vines were previously trained to 
VSP, but the resulting high vigor caused shading, with loss 
of yield, quality, and increased disease incidence. The Scott 
Henry system harvests delightfully by machine, especially 
with “bow rods.” I remember visiting one Scott Henry- 
trained vineyard in the Hunter Valley of Australia, when 
the owner and I had to get out of the car to inspect the vines 
close up to confirm that they had been harvested that morn- 
ing! Such was the restricted extent of leaf and vine damage. 


Continuing Oregon experience with the Scott Henry 
system 

I recently asked Scott for comments about how his system 
is developing and what he is continuing to learn about it. 
He is finding that growers are modifying the system to suit 
themselves, especially in the placement and orientation of 
canes at winter pruning. Some prefer the “S” configuration, 
some (including myself) the “sideways H.” In any event, 
the basic principle remains the same, that of an upward and 
downward trained curtain within.each row. The big advan- 
tage of the system says Scott is to promote “balanced 
vines,” resulting in maximum profitability for the site. 

“Timing of canopy separation is critical to a cost-effective 
operation,” Scott says. Wait too long and labor require- 


Joey Ratline-Peacock measuring photosynthesis in a Scott Henry trial. 
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ments and costs skyrocket. Scott finds it most efficient to 
separate the canopies first, then move catch wires. Done at 
the correct time, one person can separate three to four acres 
in an eight-hour day. Leave it too late, and one person 
might only do one-half acre per day! The best time for the 
preliminary separation is in the two weeks before bloom, 
before tendrils take hold. Scott anticipates mechanical shoot 
positioning, perhaps he has heard of the work in Arkansas! 

Scott remains a firm believer in the importance of the 
“window” between the two curtains, as being important for 
air circulation and sun exposure to the fruit. He saw evi- 
dence in 1997 of bunch rot problems where air circulation 
and fruit exposure were compromised by canopies with no 
window. Based on my understanding of air flow in vine- 
yards, I am not so convinced of the importance of the win- 
dow. This is an area requiring more research. 

Researchers from Oregon State University have been 
studying the effect of canopy position on yield, fruit com- 
position, and wine quality, in some landmark research. 
Graduate student Joey Ratline-Peacock, working under 
supervision of Professor Carmo Candolfi- Vasconcelos, car- 
ried out trials in the 1996 and 1997 growing seasons. They 
investigated the role of different canopy locations on yield, 
fruit composition, and wine quality. 

Results from these studies will be published separately 
and so will not be detailed here, however, there was no con- 
sistent pattern of superiority in yield or quality of upper 
curtain compared to lower curtain. Neither were there con- 
sistent differences between east and west exposure between 
the two years. While these results are preliminary, they do 
support early New Zealand research that there were no 
problems with fruit maturity between the curtains. 


Our answer to the short supply and 
rising price of French oak is still available. 
Just place a $100 deposit on a 
225 liter French oak barrel today and 


we will guarantee you a fixed price of 
$400 per barrel for delivery in two years 
using 24 month air seasoned French oak. 
Call for more information: 1-888-33-COOPER. 


For four generations, flavoring fine wines 
and spirits throughout the world. 
Since 1912. 
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Why is the Scott Henry trellis not used more in 
California? 

I am constantly surprised that Scott Henry is not more 
widely used in California. When I suggest it to clients, they 
repeat rumors about maturity differences beteween the top 
and bottom curtains. My response is: Have you ever mea- 
sured maturity differences between shaded and exposed 
fruit in your existing (shaded) canopies? 


Conclusion 

Undoubtedly the Scott Henry trellis system is a great 
innovation, and I see many vineyards in both eastern and 
western U.S. where it could be profitably used. I can only 
assume it will be as useful in those vineyards as it is else- 
where in the world and regret it is not more widely used. 


Dr. Richard Smart, “the flying vine-doctor,” is an international 
viticultural consultant, reachable in Australia by fax at 011-61- 
26584- 0121, or by e-mail: vinedoctor@smartvit.com.au. Visit his 
home page at http://vww.smartvit.com.au. He visits America fre- 
quently and can be contacted at Vinquiry in Windsor, CA, phone: 
707/838-6312. 
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WINERY WATER & WASTE 


PROANTHOCYANIDINS: GRAPE-SEED-SOURCED 
ANTIOXIDANT WITH AN ATTITUDE 

It is always satisfying to discover something new about grapes that 
may make life richer and longer. Dietary supplements are so com- 
monplace, that to find a person who does not take some “pills” is 
now the exception. 

The tiny grape seed is the source of a remarkable antioxidant (or 
free radical scavenger) called Proanthocyanidins that helps prevent 
cell and tissue damage or, in the worst case, cancer. There are other 
physiological benefits that are attributed to Proanthocyanidins that 
include a strong positive influence on the collagen and elastin ele- 
ments in artery walls, which allow the continual contraction and 
expansion without loss of necessary elasticity.’ 

Remarkably, the wine and grape juice industries (possibly jelly 
and jam producers) are the only subactivities in the “world of 
grapes” that routinely produce seeds as a waste byproduct. From a 
simple agricultural processing standpoint, it would seem logical 
that, with proper process sequencing, grape seed oil could also be 
captured from the seed mass, enriching the economics of production 
even more. 

Grape seeds — you gotta love ‘em! 


Plant safety management and 
mechanical integrity programs 


Warm up the computer, the Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration (OSHA) may want your winery to 
generate another safety document — this one to address 
Plant Safety Management (PSM) and Mechanical Integrity 
Programs (MIP). The OSHA-mandated Lockout-Tagout 
Program, which has many of the same objectives as the 
PSM and MIP, was previously described in this column 
(PWV, Jan/Feb, 1997). 

This writer does not enjoy identifying more administra- 
tive work and training tasks for the cellar team, but unless 
someone carefully scans plant engineering journals or 
appropriate web sites, there may not be a forewarning of 
important issues that directly affect the operation and 
administration of the winery. 

Large wineries, with single-purpose safety officers or 
facility managers, seem very adept at discovering and inter- 
preting new laws that may affect them, but keeping on top 
of new legislation is more difficult for smaller wineries. 
However, plant safety is the winery’s responsibility. Just as 
ignorance of the law is a very weak argument and generally 
will not protect you when you are trying to talk your way 
out of a vehicle code infraction while speeding to the air- 
port, lack of knowledge of OSHA regulations will not pro- 
tect you in this case. 

Periodically reviewing the new law entries for your par- 
ticular state’s industrial safety group (OSHA equivalent) at 
its web site should help your winery stay abreast of new 
safety requirements. 


What about PSM/MIP? 
The federal statute, which authorizes PSM/MIP, became 
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law in July 1997. It is reported in the Code of 
Federal Regulations [29 CFR Chapt. XVII 

1910.119 (j.)]. California adopted the provi- 
sions of the federal program for its version of the industrial 
safety regulations. (If other states have modified PSM/MIP 
to fit their peculiar mix of industrial activities, the require- 
ments, as amended, must meet or exceed the federal 
standard). 


Can wineries be exempt? 

One criterion that is used to establish the applicability of 
the law to any industrial activity is the hazardous nature of 
the raw and finished materials involved in the process. The 
only chemicals used in wineries which OSHA has classified 
as “toxic and reactive highly hazardous chemicals” are: 

a) HYDROGEN PEROXIDE (52% by weight solution) 
Winery use: Odor control in wastewater pump stations, 
eutrophic ponds. Threshold quantity — 7,500 pounds. 

b) CHLORINE Winery use: Disinfection of potable water 
or treated wastewater. Threshold quantity — 1,500 pounds. 

c) OZONE Winery use: General sanitation and cleaning. 
Threshold quantity — 100 pounds. 

Thus, if a winery is below the threshold limit for report- 
ing the chemical use, it appears the winery would be 
exempt from the provisions of 29 CFR 1910.119. 


Steps for compliance with 29 CFR 1910.119 

The following is a summary of the steps that a winery 
would have to follow to comply with the intent of the 
OSHA PSM and MIP regulation: (refer to reference #2 for 
more details). 

1. Prepare process hazards analysis (a.k.a. hazard eval- 
uation). 

2. Develop process safety training programs for each haz- 
ardous process system. 

3. Prepare a mechanical integrity plan/program. 

4. Perform triennial inspection and testing of hazardous 
process equipment. 

5. Prepare an emergency action plan. 

6. Prepare block flow and process flow diagrams for each 
hazardous system. 


Relationship to other statutes 

Much of the information that is required under 29 CFR 
1910.119 should be available from the winery’s database. 
For example, the Hazardous Materials Storage and 
Emergency Response Plan that is required to be updated 
annually for the winery’s particular geographical location 
and state (Office of Emergency Services or its equivalent) 
will provide the Chemical Abstract Service Number and 
toxicity from the Material Data Safety Sheet office. While 
not as detailed as the information required by the provi- 
sions of the OSHA statute, the OES file information pro- 
vides a good beginning point in the preparation of the 
PSM/MIP documents. a 


References 
1. Orten, J., and O. Neuhaus, 1982. Human Biochemistry C.V. Mosby 
Co., Publisher, St. Louis, MO. 
2. Anon., 1997. 29 CFR Chapt. XVIL. Section 1910.119 pp. 347- 369. 
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THE WINE LAWYER 


Surveying legal landscapes 


Any teacher will tell you that in teaching you end up learning 
at least as much you impart to others. 

In the next couple of columns, I will share some of the prob- 
lems and solutions encountered in a recent distribution law 
seminar. The subject was distribution of packaged goods gen- 
erally, but most of the legal issues brand owners face in the gen- 
eral market also apply to wine. 

Here are a few basic points about the subject area for the sake 
of orientation. 


Covering the territory 

An idea of how the legal land lies may be useful to brand 
owners as they (one hopes) consult their legal advisers before 
adopting new distribution structures or making competitive 
moves or counter-moves involving distributors. 

“Distribution law” is a combination of sales, trademark and 
other intellectual property, franchise regulation, and regula- 
tion of trade and competition. Trade and competition regula- 
tion is mostly antitrust law and the law of unfair competition, 
but it includes special statutes (often mislabeled “franchise 
laws”) that apply to specific products, such as farm imple- 
ments and wine. 

At its outer edges lie all the other legal traps and tricks that 
attend brand name products, such as product liability and cer- 
tain aspects of entertainment and media law applicable to 
advertising. Increasingly, it embraces import-export and inter- 
national commercial law, as well as current developments in the 
application of all distribution law concepts to cyber-marketing. 


Economic context 

Legal challenges reflect economic developments. 

Consumer acceptance of products based on recognition of the 
brand name is a principal engine of the economy. Since World 
War II, the most important brands have increasingly expanded 
and consolidated from local or regional to national or interna- 
tional influence. 

One result is centralization of production and, to some extent, 
of marketing. As the commercial message must reach ever more 
people from a single source, brand reputation becomes an 
increasingly important asset of increasingly large enterprises. 
At the same time, the growth of chain retailing introduces the 
complexity of house brands, competing for the center of eco- 
nomic gravity in goods and services and challenging the famil- 
iar channels of distribution. 

In practice, sales management of a distributor typically 
believes the distributor built the consumer acceptance of the 
brand in the local market and therefore has equity in it. The typ- 
ical supplier sees (or would like to see) the distributor simply as 
a merchant acting in its own interest by purchasing and 
reselling goods that are more valuable because of goodwill 
embodied in the supplier’s trademark. 

The two viewpoints translate into opposing legal theories. 
Theories of “equity” posit something like a distributor’s 
property right in the local income stream. The theory of sale 
of goods attempts to preserve suppliers’ traditional right to 
choose their customers. Much of the business of distribution 
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concerns the balance of those competing inter- 

ests, and much of distribution law consists of 

| attempting to reconcile or choose between the 
competing legal theories. 

Paradoxes 

At the outset, a paradoxical phenomenon unifies business 
and legal decisions: Though ownership of assets such as brand 
reputations may be national or international, the value of those 
assets is made up of what happens locally, where purchase deci- 
sions occur. Thus, the supplier encounters limits on vertical 
integration, necessitating legal relationships between busi- 
nesses at different levels of distribution. 

Further paradox follows: The customer is a competitor. 

Distributor and supplier depend on the success of the same 
brand, but they compete with one another for the share of mar- 
gin between production cost and retail price, and joust for free- 
dom to choose customers and adopt their own marketing 
strategies. They put up with the inherent difficulties of the rela- 
tionship because they need each other. 

For most distributors, the cost of developing a brand would 
be too difficult to recoup. Intermediaries like distributors 
usually do better by exploiting the consumer acceptance of a 
brand built with other people’s money. To most suppliers, the 
cost of providing services furnished by a distributor is unat- 
tractive. The manufacturer or importer is better off using the 
distributor’s capital and human efforts to concentrate on the 
distributor’s own back yard. 

A third, but hardly final, paradox is that while the supplier 
may speak as if it cares only about the number of cases sold, the 
real goals of the relationship are usually much broader. The 
supplier has a strong interest in averting application of real 
franchise law, but often it is trying to establish a situation that is 
closely associated with a true franchise: use of a trademark by a 
purchaser-reseller according to the supplier’s marketing plan. 

Preservation of the technical rationale for classifying the 
relationship as non-franchise is an important and recurring 
theme in distribution law. For brand name consumer goods, 
that usually calls for the absence of anything that could be 
called a payment for the right to distribute the brand and 
careful limitation of the ways in which the distributor can use 
the product trademark. 

Please note that we are talking about real franchises here, 
not the pseudo-franchises created by state legislatures to 
shield wholesalers from the operation of general commercial 
law, as in the nonsense term, “franchise state.” Franchise laws 
apply in all states, with about half of them adding a state 
statute to the Federal Trade Commission rule. Practically no 
winery falls within them in any state, but many come closer 
than they suspect. Franchise law reaches far beyond the par- 
adigm of a fast food operation and well into the distribution 
of packaged consumer goods. If you think a pseudo-franchise 
law is bad, you haven't seen an attempted change of distrib- 
utors under a real one! 

Assessing the possibility of being classified as a real fran- 
chisor and minimizing the negative effects of pseudo-fran- 
chises is too complex for an introduction to the subject of 
distribution law. At this point, if suffices to add franchise 
and pseudo-franchise risks to the agenda for discussion 
with your legal advisor before making any changes in 
methods of distribution. a 
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_ THE WINE LAWYER 


Glossary 


Most wineries that are serious about marketing 
will know the jargon of distribution, but it may be 
helpful to close this installment by reviewing some 
of the odd terminology one encounters in the field. 


AOM “All Other Market”; retailers other than the chains and 
other high-volume accounts; what's left after cherry picking. 


APR “Area of Primary Responsibility”; literally, a marketing 
area where a distributor’s performance is measured, with or 
without allocation of an exclusive territory; in the past it was 
used as a euphemism for a then-illegal exclusive distribution 
territory, but has been unnecessary since a 1977 Supreme Court 
decision, as exclusive territories set up by the supplier are now 
nearly always legal. 


billboarding In packaged goods distribution, obtaining retail 
shelf placement so that all products of a single brand are next to 
one another, producing a billboard effect; an IVRS typical of 
large brand marketing and capable of enhancing effects of 
advertising, especially in visual media such as TV spots and 
print. 

chain authorization Approval by a chain’s central office for 
individual store managers to purchase an item. 


cherry picking Going into another seller’s territory and servic- 
ing only the more profitable accounts. 


cross-over payment Fee paid to a distributor who will provide 
benefits to customers by a distributor who makes a sale; 
intended to neutralize and/or discourage the free rider. 


DA “Depletion Allowance”; in effect, a retroactive price de- 
crease achieved by rebating part of purchase price on items sold 
during a specific period. Typically used when distributor has old 
price merchandise in inventory and is to obtain the same mar- 
gin on old purchases during the promotion as on new purchases 
at the lower price; a kind of special product allowance. 


down the street Small retailers; see AOM. 


flanker product A product, usually a line extension, marketed 
to inhibit expansion of a competitor, particularly on retail shelf 
space. 


floor stock allowance Similar to slotting allowance, but for floor 
display space, such as in an end-aisle bin, rather than fixed shelf 
space; not to be confused with floor stocking, which is the prac- 
tice of applying a discount or other price adjustment to warehouse 
or back room stock, to make the adjustment retroactive. 

free rider A distributor who uses customer benefits supplied by 
another seller, such as pulling over-age stock or setting up POS, 
to make sales; a free rider does not pay for the benefits and thus 
can often sell at a lower price. 


full line forcing Distributors’ lingo for a supplier’s requiring 
that they take an entire product line, including the dogs, to get 
a desirable brand. 


go dual Sell through more than one distributor in a market, or 
sell direct in competition with the wholesaler customer. 


house account Customer or customer category to which the 
supplier sells directly. 

house brand Goods sold under a brand name owned by some- 
one downstream of the manufacturer; chain retailers own most 
of them, but distributors sometimes develop house brands. Their 
growth in the early and middle 1990s significantly shifted the 
balance of power in packaged goods distribution away from 
owners of household name trademarks and toward major retail- 
x but the large brand owners have recouped some of the loss. 


gold medal winne 


Renewing premium oak flavors in depleted oak 
barrels or stainless steel tanks is simple with 
Innerstave. 


Our oak matrix was developed to produce the 
aging flavors of new French oak barrels and new 
American oak barrels. 


All woods are air-dried and each Innerstave 
product is toasted to the winemaker’s 
specifications. Innerstave can be installed in 
any combination of toast levels (light to heavy) 
and by varying the toast levels, the winemaker 
is able to create his or her preferred flavors for 
each wine. Wood quantity (wood to wine ratio) 
can be varied allowing the winemaker to 
determine the intensity of oak flavor. 


While our flavor target is vanilla with toasty flavors, 
other flavors have been developed by Innerstave 
such as sweet, toasted graham, dark roast coffee, 
coconut, chocolate, maple syrup, caramel, brown 
sugar and toasted almond or hazelnut. 


Wineries using Innerstave have received accolades 
for the oak character imparted by Innerstave in 
their wines. Wines made in barrels and tanks 
containing Innerstave win gold and platinum 
medals. 


For more information, call 


INNERSTAV 


24200 Arnold Drive « Sonoma, CA 95476 
Phone: 707-996-8781 ¢ Fax: 707-996-1157 


Intensifies str¢ ie | 


in white and 


| Improves color stability 


|> ENOLOGIOI 


Improves fining efficiency | 
helping to eliminate proteins 
and avoid over fining 


ma, CA 94954 


(707) 765-6666 
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Glossary continued 


IVRS_ Integrated Visual Recognition System, such as billboard- 
ing or keying POS to images from other media, such as maga- 
zines or television. 


knock off package Package that on the shelf superficially so 
resembles a better-known competitor’s package (usually in 
color and shape) that it induces the consumer to look twice to 
see if it is the leading brand, but does not use a confusingly sim- 
ilar brand name or logo or a color that serves as a trademark for 
the other brand; used to establish an impression of equivalency, 
usually combined with a lower price, without copying trade 
dress so closely as to be actionable; employed by many house 
brands. 


line extension Additional product offered by a supplier that is 
packaged and/or positioned so that it would logically be dis- 
tributed as part of an existing line of products. It would ordi- 
narily be placed next to other items in the line, potentially 
increasing total shelf facings for the brand. 


pocket broker An intermediary who can effectively control 
access to a distribution node; e.g., if the supplier has to pay XYZ 
brokerage on the resulting sales in order to procure a distribution 
agreement with ABC Distributing, XYZ is ABC’s pocket broker. For 
wine, some national marketing companies and master distributors 
earn their fees at least partly from pocket broker status. 


POP or POS “Point Of Purchase” or “Point Of Sale”; advertis- 
ing material displayed at the point where the consumer makes 
the buy decision. 


scanner The device, located at the checkout stand of a self- 
service store and usually in the shipping department of other 
sellers, that reads the bar code and collects sales and inventory 
data by SKU, recording in computer-usable form data that is 
very valuable to suppliers and that heavily influences shelf 
schematics. 


shelf schematic Master plan for arranging the shelves in a self- 
service store such as a supermarket, establishing the number 
and location of shelf facings allocated-to a particular item, ulti- 
mately decided by the retailer, but proposed and assiduously 
negotiated by suppliers, usually local distributors, in the effort 
to optimize location and maximize facings. Data collected for 
each SKU by scanner are troublesome to liquor regulators, as 
they make the sales presentations and shelf management advice 
of suppliers that can crunch the data well more valuable to 
retailers than a traditional shelf space pitch, and tempt retailers 
to turn shelf management over to major suppliers. 


SKU “Stock Keeping Unit,” i.e., an inventory item with a 
unique code; each brand, size, and package type is a separate 
SKU for tracking sales and inclusion in the shelf schematic. 


slotting allowance Payment made to a retailer, sometimes jus- 
tified as a cost of setting up the shelf schematic, in-store coding, 
etc., but actually based on the economic value of the limited 
shelf display space through which all packaged goods handled 
by a retail store such as a supermarket must pass. 


SPA “Special Product Allowance”; credit or payment to the 
customer to reduce the cost of the goods, usually in connection 
with a competitive action that requires a resale price reduction 
or incurring of marketing expenses by the customer. If measured 
by the customer's sales during a specified period, it is usually 
paid or credited as a depletion allowance. 

trade dress Over-all appearance of a package, store interior, or 
other nonverbal means of presenting goods or services; may be 
sufficiently distinctive to indicate that the goods or services 


came from a particular source, and therefore protectable as a 
trademark. 


Mendocino 
Cooperage 


We are dedicated to 

providing the finest 

American, French and 
_ Hungarian oak wine 


_ barrels available. 


: Only the highest quality 

oak is selected. Once cut, 

“our wood is seasoned 
slowly and naturally 
for 24 months. Nature’s 
sun, wind and rain 
extract the natural oak 
tannins, softening the 
flavors and aromas of 


the wood. 


Barrels crafted with 
pride, one-at-a-time, 
by the coopers of 


‘Mendocino. 


Sales Agent: 

The Boswell Company 
Phone: (415) 457-3955 
Fax: (415) 457-0304 


Mendocino Cooperage: 
Raymond Willmers 
Phone: (707) 744-7425 
Fax: (707) 744-7422 


» e-mail: mendocinocoopers@netdex.com 


COOPERAG®S 


Neutral. 


Not unlike a Cork Supply cork. 


Virtually no taste, smell or taint of any kind. Not to mention superb wood qualities and a perfect seal every 
time. And it all happens with 100% natural cork, the finest in the world. So, you make the wine, get the glory 


and we'll simply be your neutral partner. Cork Supply USA. You can depend on us. 


Cork Supply USA - 537-F Stone Road, Benicia, CA 94510 


TEL 707-746-0353 - FAX 707-746-7471 - www.corksupplyusa.com 


